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THREE GREAT NOVELI 





HARDY 
Jude the Obscure 


A NOVEL. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, $1.75. 








New and Uniform Edition of 
Thomas. Hardy's Novels. 


Far ap the Madding Crowd, 
1.50. 


The Mayor of Casterbridge. 


$1.50. 


A Pair ot Blue Eyes, 


$1.50. 


DU MAURIER 





A NEW NOVEL 
BY 
GEORGE DU MAURIER 


The Martian, 


illustrated by the author, will 
be begun during 1896. A new 
phase of the writer's artistic 
life will be presented, drawn 
from his early days at Ant- 
werp; but again the lights 
and shadows of Paris and 





Two re a Tower. 
1.50. 

The lohan of the Native, 
1,50. 


Tess of the D'Urbervilles. 


Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Hand of Ethelberta..... 


i (In Press.) 
a The Trumpet Major, 


| (In Press.) 


The Woodlanders, 
(In Press.) 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


Life’s Little Ironies. 


~~ Post 8vo,-cloth, $1.25. 


A Group of Noble Dames, 



















Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 
Wessex Tales. 


8vo, paper, 30 cents. 


London life will engage the 
reader's interest. 





OTHER NOVELS BY DU MAURIER, 
TRILBY 


With 
author. 


“ 


crushed levant, $4.50. 


PETER IBBETSON 


Plunkett”). 


120 illustrations by the 
Post 8vo, cloth, or- 
namental, $1.75; three-quar- 
ter calf, $3.50; three-quarter 


With an Introduction by his 

cousin, Lady *** ** (« Madge 
Edited and illus- 
trated by GEoRGE pu Maurier. 
Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 
$1.50; three-quarter calf, $3. 50; 
three-quarter crushed levant, 





SiS 


BLACK 


















William Black’s new novel, entitled Bri- 
seis, was begun as a serialin Harper's 
Magazine for December, 1895. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF BLACK’S NOVELS. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25 per volume. 
Judith Shakespeare. 

Illustrated by ABBEY. 

Donald Ross of Heimra. 
Macleod of Dare, Illustrated. 
Prince Fortunatus, Illustrated. 


The Magic Ink, and other stories. 
Illustrated. 


The oe Adventures of a Phae- 
on. 


In Silk Attire. 

White Heather. 

Sunrise. 

In Far Lochaber. 

Kilmeny. 

Madcap Violet. 

That Beautiful Wretch. Illustrated. 


Stand Fast, Craig-Royston ! 
Illustrated. 


Green Pastures and Piccadilly. 


The Strange Adventures of a House- 
Boat. Illustrated. 


Yolande. Illustrated. 

White Wings. Illustrated. 

Shandon Bells. Illustrated. 

Sabina Zembra. 

A Princess of Thule. 

Three Feathers. 

A Daughter of Heth. 

Wolfenberg—The HandsomeHumes. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 each. 


Highland Cousins. 
‘Tilustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 








Complete Sets, 26 Volumes, Cloth, $30.00; 
Half Calf, $57 00, . 


POPULAR EDITION OF THE ABOVE. 
16mo, cloth, 80 cents each. 
AND ALSO 
Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. Pen- 
ance of John Logan, Adventures in 
Thule, The Wise Woman of Inver- 








$4.50. 


ness, The Maid of Killeena, etc. 









Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 





Movement. 
By E. J. Margy, Member of the Insti- 
tute and of the Academy of Medicine; 
Professor at the College of France; 
author of ‘‘ Anima] Mechanism.” Trans- 
lated by Eric Pritchard, M.A. With 200 
Illustrations. Vol. 73, International 
Scientific Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75 
The present work describes the methods employed 
in the extended development of photography of 
moving objects attained in the last few years, and 
shows the importance of such researches in 
mechanics and other departments of physics, the 
fine arts, physiology, and zoology, and in regulat- 


ing the walking or marching of men and the gait of 
horses 


The Sun. 
By C, A. Youne, Ph.D. LL.D., Profes- 
sor of Astronomy in Princeton Univer- 
sity. New and revised edition, with 
numerous illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, 


Since the original publication of the book, in 1881, 
great advances have been made in our knowledge 
of the sun; and although, in subsequent editions, 
notesand appendices have kept the work tairly up 
to date, the author has deemed it best to thoroughly 





The [ottoes and Commentaries of Fried. 
rich Froebel’s Mother Play. 
‘Mother Communings and Mottoes” ren- 
dered into English Verse by Henrietta 
R. Exsot, and ‘* Prose Commentaries” 
translated by Susan E. Brow. With 48 
full-page Illustrations. Vol. 81, Inter- 
oe Series. 12mo. Cloth, 

-50. 


The Natural History of Selborne 
And Observations on Nature. By Gu- 
Bert Wuitr. With an Introduction by 
John Burroughs, 80 Illustrations by Clif- 
ton Johnson, and the Text and New Let- 
ters of the Buckland edition. In 2 vol- 
umes. 12mo. Cloth, $4.00. 


Uncle Remus. 
His Songs and His Sayings. By Jor. 
CHANDLER Harris. New and revised edi- 
tion, with 112 Iilustrations by A. B. 
Frost, 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 
Also, Limited Edition be Luxe, 
signed by the author, $10.00 net. 





revise it, embodying the notes in the text, »nd 
rewriting certain portions. This edition is therefore 
representative of the solar science of to-day, includ- 
ing important discoveries which have been made 
during the revision. 


The Songs and [lusic of Froebel’s 
Mother Play. 
Prepared and arranged ~ Susan E. 
Brow. Fully Illustrated. Vol. 32, In- 
ternational Education Series. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 

This is the second and concluding volume of Miss 
Blow's version of Froebel’s noted work which laid 
the foundation for that important branch of early 
education, the Kindergarten. The first volume, 
“The Mottoes and Commentaries, may be desig- 
nated as the Teacher’s or Mother’s book and “ The 
Sones and Music.” the present volume, as the 
Children’s book. In the latter, many of the pictures 
have been enlarg:d in parts to bring out the details 
more distiactly. New translations are made of the 
songs. eliminating the crudities of tic composi- 


pos 
tion that have appeared in the literal imitations of 
bel, and new music is substituted where the 


original has been discarded. 
Stonepastures. 


By Exzanor Srvarr. 16mo. Cloth, 75 


cents. 
This grapnie picture of quaint characters 
to the « 


studies of American life. 


umrnens Hand-Book of Winter Re- 


sorts. 
For Tourists and Invalids. New edition, 
December, 1895, revised to date. With | The Chronicles of Count Antonio. 
Maps, Illustrations, Table of Railroad 


Fares, etc. 12mo. Paper cover, 50 cents. 


This standard manual gives complete tateemetien 
o 


United mates, the West Indies, the Bermadas,tne| 8: W. VanSchaick. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Sandwich Islands, and Mexico. The Manxman. 
Popular Astronomy. By Hat Caiye, author of “ The Deem- 


A General Description of the Heavens. 


By Camiutte Frammarion. Translated “The 


from the French by J. Ectarp Gonz, F. 


R.A. 8. With 3 Plates and 288 Iilustra- 


tions. 8vo. With index. Cloth, $4.50. 


belongs 
aes of specialized American fiction which has 
been headed by the work of Miss Wilkins, Mr. Cable, 
Colonel Johnston, Mr. Garland, and others The 
author has studied the peculiar and almost un- 
known life of the laborers in a Pennsylvania mining 
and manufacturing town with a keenness of observa- 
tion and an abundant sense of humor which will| The Stark [lunro Letters. 
give her book a permanent place among the genre 


Annals of Westminster Abbey. 

By E. T. Brapuzy (Mrs. A. ar f 
Smith). With 150 Illustrations by H. M. 
Paget and W. Hatherell, a Preface by 
Dean Bradley, and a Chapter on the 
Abbey buildings by J. P. Micklethwaite. 
Royal 4to. Cloth, $15.00. 

We _ New Popular Hdition of 

The Three Musketeers. 

By ALExanprE Dumas. With a Letter 
from Alexandre Dumas, ils, and 250 [llus- 
trations by Maurice Leloir. In 2 vol- 
umes. 8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 


The Story of the Indian. 

Grorce Birp GrinnELL, author of 
‘*Pawnee Hero Stories,” ‘ Blackfoot 
Lodge Tales,’’ etc. The first volume in 
the Story of the West Series, edited by 
Rrerey Hrroncoox. With 15 full-page 
Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Knight of Liberty. 
A Tale of the Fortunes of Lafayette. By 
Hezexian Butrerworrs, author of ‘‘The 
Patiiot Schoolmaster,” ‘The Boys of 
Greenway Court,” etc. With 6 full-page 
Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Red Lamp,” ‘‘The Adventures of 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


in the Car,” ‘* The 
etc. With Photogravure Frontispiece 


ster,” ‘‘Capt’n Davy’s Honeymoon,” 
Scapegoat,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, 


$1.50. 
Also, limited Edition de Luxe, signed 


By A. Conan Dovzz, author of ‘‘ Round 


By Anrnony Hops, author of ‘‘ The God 
Prisoner of Zenda,” 


The Lilac Sunbonnet. 


A Love Story. By 8. R. Crooxert, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Stickit Minister,” ‘* The 
Raiders,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Many Inventions. 


By Rupyarp Kieuine, Containing Four- 
teen Stories and Two Poems. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

The Gods, Some [iortals, and Lord 
Wickenham. 


By Jonn Ottver Hosses, author of 
‘‘Some Emotions and a Moral,” ete. 
With Portrait. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Bog-Ilyrtle and Peat. 

By 8. R. Crooxerr. Uniform with ‘‘ The 
Lilac sunbonnet.”’ Cloth, $1.50. 

The Red Badge of Courage. 

A Tale of the Civil War. By Srzpnen 
Cranz. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

The Intellectual Rise in Electricity. 

A History. By Park Bensamin, Ph.D., 
LL.B. With 8 Portraits. 8vo. Oloth, $4. 
The Beginnings of Writing. 


By Watrer J. Horrman, M. D., of the 
Bureauof American Ethnology, Smithso- 
nian Institution. A new volume in the 
ney si ee Series edited by Prof. 
Freep. Srarr, Illust. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


An Aide-de-Camp of Napoleon. 
Memoirs of General Count pz Stave of 
the French Academy, 1800-1812. Re- 
vised by his grandson, Count Lovis pg 
Stevr. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 
Memoirs Illustrating the History of 
Napoleon I. : 
From 1802 to 1815. By Baron OLaupE 
Franooiws DE Méwevat, Private Secre- 
tary to Napoleon. Edited by his Grand- 
son, Baron NapoLeon Josepx pz Méne- 
vaL. With Portraits and Autegraph Let- 
ters. In 8 volumes, 8vo. Cloth, $6.00. 
The United States of America. 


A Study of the American Commonwealth, 
ite Natural Resources, People; Industries, 
Manufactures, Commerce, and ite Work 
in Literature, Seience, Education and 
Self-Government. Edited by NaTHaniEL 
8. Snarer 8. D., Professor of Geology in 
Harvard University. 2 vols, royal Svo. 
Maps, and 150 full-page Illustrations. 
Cloth, $10:00. Sold only by subscription. 


the : 
Sherlock Holmes,” etc. With 8 full-page ee xe or, The Coming Conti. 


A Tour of Exploration. By Franx Vis- 
cent, author of ‘ Aro and About 
South America,” etc. With Map and 104 
full-page Lilustrations. 8vo, Cloth,$5.00. 


Gustave Flaubert, 
As Seenin His Works and Onvemens 
ence. By Jonn CHaries TARVER. ith 
Portrait. 8vo. Buckram, $4.00. 


By Prof. Max Norpav. Translated 
from the second edition of the German 








by the author, $15.00 net. 


Work. 8vo. With Index. Cloth, $3.50. 





For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & 





CcO., 





72 Fifth Awenue, New York. 
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STONE & KIMBALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 





NOW COMPLETE. 
emamiansee 





THE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 





Edited by EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY, Illustrated by ALBERT E, STERNER. In ten volumes. $1.50 each, net. 
“ At no time in the future is it probable that the labors of his present editors and publishers will be superseded.”—New York Tribune. 





STEVENSON’S VAILIMA LETTERS. 





Being Correspondence addressed by ‘ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON to SIDNEY COLVIN. November, 1890- Snover, & 1894, With a frontispiece from an etching by 
William Strang. 2 volumes. 16mo, bound in crushed buckram, $2.25. 


“They constitute a remarkable piece of autobiography, especially relating to Stevenson's books, his literary plans, his methods of work, his pane of 


his own writings—all 


with great frankness and a natural charm of style that will surely make these letters classical.” —McClwre’s Magazine. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT FICTION, 





ROSE OF DUTCHER’S COOLLY. 


A Novel. By HAMLIN GARLAND, 12mo., $1.50. 


“Thoroughly western in characters, scenes and tone, it is such a presen t- 
ment as any govd American may take just pride in for its portrayal of typical 
Am Sy + ‘progressive, earnest, honest and clean-minded beings, whose 

Die owe wg one’s consciousness as & breeze of pure, fresh mountain 


Bir. ¥. Wi 
PRAIRIE FOLKS. 
By HAMLIN GARLAND, 12mo, $1 25. 


A new edition of Mr. Garland's second volume of stories of “ Main- 
Travelled Roads.” The book bas been out of print for two years or more, and 
is now revised and issued in uniform binding with “ Rose of Coolly.” 


WHEN VALIIOND CAME TO PONTIAC. 


The Fm 4 fed of a Lost Napoleon. By GILBERT PARKER. With a cover designed 
Bruce Rogers. 16mo, $1.50. 
peg Parker has already done some strong work, but never anything 
nearly 60 good as this. Vaimond is magnificently drawn.”—Athenewm, 





GALLOPING DICK, 
Being Chapters from the Life and Fortunes of Richard Ryder, Sometime 
Gentleman of the Road. By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 16mo, $1.25. 


“In these times of smothery, erotic novels and unhealthy wailings, a 
dashing book of this nature is a blessing.” —Chtcago Datly News. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. 


By KENNETH GRAHAME, 16mo, $1.25, 


‘*A bit of literature as sweet and distinguished as aught of the sort ever 
written. It is a book that ma ee one many times, with increasing pleasure 
at each perusal "—Black and 


A LITTLE SISTER TO THE WILDERNESS. 
By LItIAN BELL, author of “ The Love Affairs of an Old Maid.” With a cover 
designed by Bruce Rogers. 16mo. 267 pages. $1.25. 


“¢A Little Sister tothe Wilderness’ isan American story of excellent 
quality, interesting from first page to last.”— Independent. 

























































ee 
~ 


Also, THE CHAP BOOK. $1.00 a year. 


Published by STONE & KIMBALL, Chicago. 














LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


COPELAND AND DAY. 


MEADOW GRASS. Thirteen Tales of New England Life. 
By Atioz Brown. Octavo, $1.50. Fourth thousand. 


“ Migs Alice Brown is of that New England group of novelists, mainly women, which is perhaps larger than any like group outside of New England The 
names of Mies Jewett, Miss Wilkins, Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, Mrs. Chace-Wyman, will sufficiently suggest it, but by no means fully represent it; and it is 
praising Miss Brown very highly to say that she is worthy of that company of instinctive and instructive artiste. Their work has seemed to deal so exhaust- 
ively with the characteristics of rural life in New England, that I recognized with surprise as well as pleasure the novelty of this new-comer’s material. Her 
touch has an originality as delightful, and altogether we can be glad of her book, in the right New England way, with a good conscience. The conditions and 
the physiognomies she studies are much the same that all those writers deal with, but the atmosphere is less bleak than in Mrs. Wyman’s page, the humor is a 
middle note between that of Mrs. Wiggin’s laugh and Miss Jewett’s smile, and the figures have a softer outline than Miss Wilkins’s people. These writers all 
remind you of one another, at times; at other times each is strictly and unmistakably herself, and itis to be said of Miss Brown that she is like the rest in 


both respects.” 
LOVERS’ SAINT RUTH’S, And Three Other Tales. 
By Lovisz Imocen Guinzy. Octavo, cloth, $1.00. 


ARABELLA AND ARAMINTA STORIES. 


By Gzereups Smirx. With an introduction by Mary E. Wilkins, and fifteen full-page illustrations, together with cover and end-paper 
designs by Ethel Reed. Large square octavo, $2.00. 


MOODY’S LODGING HOUSE, And Other Tenement Sketches. 
*- By Arvan F. Sanzporn. Octavo, cloth, $1.25. 


GARRISON TALES FROM TONQUIN. 
By James O’Nem. Paper-board cover, made in Japan for this book, Octavo, $1.25. 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


COPELAND AND DAY, BOSTON. 
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RECENT IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. 





Charles XII. 


And the Collapse of the Swedish Empire, 
1682-1719. R. Nisser Bain, author of 
the ‘‘ Life of Gustavus III.,” etc.,etc. (No. 
15 in the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations” Series.) 
12mo, fully illustrated, cloth, $1.50; half 
leather, gilt tops, $1.75. 

“Mr. Bain is known in England not only as one of 
the foremost Swedish and Norwegian scholars of the day, 
but also asa historian of recognized ability, and this judg- 
ment of Charles XII., embodying, as it does, the latest 
material to be found in the Swedish historians, is certain- 
ly a more truthful picture of Charles and his time than 
can be secured from any other biography of the man 
thus far attempted.”’ 


The Foreign Policy of Great 
Britain. 


By MonTAGuE Burrows, Chichele Professor 
of Modern History in the gy sg | of 
Oxford, Captain Royal Navy. 8vo, cloth, 


$3.00. 
“The work is very timely and very interesting.” — 


New York World. 


St. Paul the Traveller 


And the Roman Citizen. By Professor W. 
M. Ramsay, Professor of Humanity in 
the University of Aberdeen, author of 
‘The Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor,” etc., etc. Large 8vo, with 
map, $3.00. 

** A work which marks an important step in advance in 
the historical interpretation of St. Paul. . . A solid 
and valuable contribution to the literature of the Apos- 
tolic age, acontribution distinguished no less by ripe 
po teanena dependent judg » keen vision, and easy 
mastery of material, than by freshness of thought, bold- 
ness of combination and striking originality of view.” — 
The (English) Speaker. 


The Church 


In the Roman Empire Before A. D. 170, by 
W. M. Ramsay. With Maps and IIlustra- 
tions. One volume, 8vo, $3.00. 

“* Indispensable to Students,” 


A History of Toney and 
Prices. 


Being an Inquiry into their Relations from 
the Beginning of the Thirteenth Century 
to the Present Time. By i ScHOENHOF, 
author of ‘‘ The Economy of High Wages,” 
etc. ‘Questions of the Day” Series No. 

86. 12mo, $1.50. 


Sketches from Concord and 
Appledore. 


Being Accounts of Concord Thirty Years 
Ago; Nathaniel Hawthorne; Louisa M, 
Alcott; Ralph Waldo Emerson ; Matthew 
orem! Fatt A. bots gen : : Bs 

i ; ore and Its Visitors; 
— "ecatieel Whittier. By Franx 
RESTON STEARNS, author of ‘‘ The Life of 
Tintoretto,” etc. 8vo, ornamental cloth, 
fully illustrated, $2.00. 
“ Mr, Stearns has many qualifications for his task, and 





A Series of Popular Tales from the Norse 


The Gold Diggings of Cape 


Tales from the Field. 


of P. Ch. Asbjérnsen. By Gzorce Wess 

Dasent, D,C.L., author of ** Popular Tales 

from the Norse.” With over 100 original 

we Moyr SMITH. 12mo, cloth, 
1.75. 


Horn. 


A Study of Life in Tierra Del Fuego and 
Patagonia. By Joun R. Spears of the 


New York Sun. Fully illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.75. 
“Mr. S "s book covers what is virtually a fresh 


field, and st covers it so widely and well, both in general 
descri and in interesting and instructive detail, that it 
is entitled to a cordial welcome.” —Philadadphia 


_ “A good all around study of all the conditions of life 
in the ornland. * * * Not in many days have 
z ae a@ more genuinely interesting book.” —BSuffalo 

488. 


Midsummer of Italian Art. 


Containing an examination of the works of 
Fra Angelico, Michel Angelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Raphael Santi, and Correggio. 
By Frank Preston Srearns, author of 
‘*The Real and Ideal in Literature,” 
‘*The Life of Tintoretto,” etc, 12mo, 
cloth, with heliotype illustrations, $2.25. 


‘It is one of the most genuinely delightful and read- 
able art books of the season, a model of sensible art writing. 
The author is well equipped and knows thoroughly of 
what he is talking.” —New York 7%: 


Congressional Currency. 
An Outline of the Federal Money System. 


By ArmistzaD C, Gorpon. ag of 
the Day Series No. 85.) 8vo, $1.25. 
Evolution of Horticulture 

IN NEW ENGLAND. By Danie Deni- 


son SLADE. .16mo, half leather, $1.50. 


“A delightfully s thetic work which will a ve 
strongly to all Dortionlenrlets and lovers of aieabor te 


Russian Portraits. 

By VicomTz Metcuior pe Vocut. Trans- 
lated by Exisasern L. Cary. (No. VI. in 
the Autonym Library.) Oblong, 24mo, 
cloth, 50 cents. 


The Red Republic. 


A ROMANCE OF THE COMMUNE. By 
Rosert W. Cuampers, author of ‘*The 
King in Yellow,” ‘In the Quarter,” etc., 
etc. 12mo, ornamental cover, $1.25. 


The Second [Madame. 


A Memoir of Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchesse 
@Orleans. By M. Lovise McLaucuuin. 
With illustrated headpieces. 16mo, $1.25. 


EDITION AFTER EDITION 
‘te required to supply the demand for 


A Singular Life 


Miss Pxetps’s last and greatest story. 


Price, $1.25. 





THIRD EDITION 


The Life of Nancy 


By Saran Ornz Jewerr. 
* Miss Jewett’s art is of that perfect sort 


which leaves the reader with a sense of com- 
plete satisfaction, at the same time that it 
defies description by its very simplicity.”— 


Brooklyn Eagle. 





“IMMENSELY IMPORTANT" 
Townsend Harris 


First American Envoy in Japan. By Wi- 
uiaAM E. Grirris, D. D. ith a portrait. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. Bf ; 


“One would og Baty me from the title 


of Dr. Griffie’s book how immensely import- 
ant a work it is. It opens a chapter fo history 
which has hitherto been sealed. . One 


can hardly exaggerate the interest attaching 


to Mr. | Neigeneamn which forms the 
greater part of the present book.”—Spring- 
fleld Republican. fad 





The 
Monroe Doctrine 


is very thoroughly discussed in the volume on 


James Monroe 


In the Series of American Statesmen. By 

Presipent Gitman of Johns Hopkins 
University, who has been appointed one of 
the commissioners to ascertain the divis- 
ional line between British Guiana and 
Venezuela. Price, $1.25. 


Tennyson’s In 
Memoriam 


Edited by W. J. Rotyz. With Notes, a Bio- 
grap Sketch, and a Portrait of 
Arthur H. Hallam. Square 16mo, cloth, 

edition of 


75 cents. The only annotated 
‘In Memoriam.” 








MRS. DELAND'S 
- Great Marriage Novel 


Philip and His Wife 


In the a Paper Series. Price, 50 
cents. 
This remarkable novel, which has com- 


“A tful account, told half as story, half as|manded unusual attention in Eng- 
interesting information at frst hand.ad entertainiag from | history, of the eventful’ life of Elisabeth Charlotte, | land, and Germany, is now b out in an 
its style. His criticism is valuable and the book through- | Duchesse d’Orleans. inexpensive form, which may secure for 
$t en coenenes be 5 the oa sf ie one SeneaE. it a very large additional : 
ob combination of iluirative facts and *cfters«| A Princess of the Gutter. with ‘Philip and His Wife,” 


e estimate. 


jotes are and he has 
“ ercial Ad- 


A Story of Life in the East End. By L. T. 





the saving sense of humor.”—J, Y. 
vertiser. 


MEAD. 1I2mo, pp. 50, cloth, $1.00, 





Send for iiustrated Christmas number “Notes on New Books” and “ Little List of Valuable Books." Put- 
f nam's Portrait Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents, 


G. P. PUTNAIVS SONS, Publishers, 
27 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


new and ive cover has been 
a 

while the lettering is at once distinct and 

artistically simple. 





Sold by Booksellers, Sent, postpard, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & €0., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York, 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


Life of Cardinal Manning, 
Archbishop of Westminster. 


. By EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL, Member of the Roman Academy of Letters. With Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 
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A Glance Backward 


IT IS BECOMING, as Zhe Critic enters another lustrum of its 
career, that an attempt should be made to give a general 
view of the changes which have come over the literary world 
since, fifteen years ago, that career began, and of the outlook 
for the years into which we are about to pass. Yet such an 
attempt must be far from completely successful, owing to the 
narrow limits available for the execution of the task. 

Five years ago, The Critic presented a somewhat detailed 
account of the products of purely American writers during its 
first decade. The separation is perhaps arbitrary, since, as 
time goes on, the whole English-speaking world is becoming 
more and more one vast commonwealth, as far as letters are 
concerned, This general tendency, strengthened by simul- 
taneous publication on both sides of the Atlantic for copy- 
right purposes, may be measured by the results of a detailed 
estimate recently given of the sales of new books in all the 
principal cities of the United States. Out of fifty authors 
who are represented in the list, twenty-eight come to us from - 
across the sea; and the proportion is even more significant 
when we regard the fact that of the American writers in 
question, only half a dozen have more than a local or limited 
vogue. Nor doesthe rule work only one way. 


ur Own writers enjoy an increasing popularity in England. 
We may, then, in’the interest of our readers, neglect geo- 
graphical boundaries, ‘and, using the word in its linguistic 
connotation, speak of English literature as one great whole. 
The same statistical method will justify us in giving the 
largest share of our attention to works of fiction, since the au- 
thority quoted above shows that five-sixths of the most popu- 


he scorn- 
fos query, ‘“‘ Who reads an American book?” is out of date, end 


lar new books, and a far greater proportion in the number of - 


copies sold, belong to that class. It cannot be questioned 
that among the marked characteristics of our period must be 
reckoned an increasing tendency to treat all manner of sub- 
jects in the form of the novel. Religion, sociology, politics, 
all come to us now (in Lincoln’s graphic phrase) as “ sugar- 
coated pills,” and theses which would win but scanty attention 
in dialectic form, find thousands of adherents when presented 
through the fair lips or by the moving adventures of a fascinating 
heroine. Poetic feeling, too, though the number of volumes 
of verse is nowise diminished, finds a wider expression than 
that which is confined by the rules of metre. 

When we look back for a moment to review the gains and 
losses of these fifteen years, we are struck first by the num- 
ber and weight of the names they have added to that part 
of the roll-call of the army of letters to which the answer 
comes to-day, ‘‘ Dead on the field of honor.” Longfellow, 
Emerson, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, those venerable giants 
who linked us with the past, have all gone to their rest, and 
their names will soon be but an inspiring tradition to the 
younger generation which is growing up with its new ideals 
and its new aims. To pass from this inseparable group, the 
genial Curtis no longer sits in his Easy Chair; the prophetic 
voice of Whitman is hushed and silent. Tennyson and 
Browning have ceased to sing, and no one has filled their 
seats among the Immortals. Darwin, Tyndall and Huxley 
are lost from among the makers of history in the domain 
of science. Freeman and Froude (what a sweep of antithe- 
sis in the conjunction!) have left the telling of bygone days ; 
Carlyle is gone among the Heroes; Anthony Trollope gives 
us no more chronicles; and the loss which saddened 
many a Christmas a year ago is still fresh—we have not yet 
learned to do without the gracious teller of tales, Robert 
Louis Stevenson. As we contemplate each of these gaps, 


we ask ourselves where is the a/fer aureus to fill it; and no 
very confident answer is as yet heard. 

The crown of the English Laureate, so long laid by, was 
the symbol of our waiting, till the younger men who were 
pressing into the breach should have won their spurs by 
approved services. There is no lack of them, these brave 
juniors (not all of them young, except to fame), and in 
their number and their enthusiasm is good augury for the 
future. Among the aspirants for Tennyson's vacant title, 
since two of the older men who were easily first in poetic 
merit seemed to be impossible for political reasons, at least 
one name of the new generation, that of William Watson, 
came well to the front. The somewhat barren honor has 
been bestowed, however, upon a candidate who, while he 
may not maintain the better traditions of the office, will not 
discredit it by uttering anything base. (See page 44.) 

In the vast, all-embracing domain of prose fiction we 
have our Kipling, our Barrie and our Crockett, our Anthony 
Hope and our Ian Maclaren (so we knew them first), our 
Weyman, our Hall Caine, and our Doyle. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward comes near in some minds to the departed glory of 
George Eliot. And du Maurier, whom the infant Critic 
knew not as an author, has captivated the masses till the 
reverberation of their plaudits has become even a weariness 
to some of his earliest admirers. Nor is it altogether ab- 
surd to count George Meredith among the new authors; well 
nigh the dean among his fellows by length of service at the 
novelist’s craft, he has waited long for recognition, and his 
name, crowned as it was last summer by touching and de- 
served honor from his brother-workmen, in that memorable 
scene at Burford Bridge, has come to numbers of people 
during this period as that of a fresh acquaintance, 

But these are not all, By the side of Meredith and Hardy 
for England still stand Besant and Blackmore, Mallock, 
Payn, Mrs. Oliphant, Black and Murray, even if some of 
them have, during these years, scarcely graven their names 
more deeply in enduring fame. With Howells and Crawford 
and Henry James for America come the fair presences of 
Mary Wilkins and Margaret Deland; Mark Twain and Bret 
Harte still sustain an international reputation. Stedman, 
Stoddard, Aldrich and Edith Thomas are still singing ; James 
Whitcomb Riley has much of the true poet’s spirit; and a 
tuneful lyre fell but the othef day from the hands of Eugene 
Field. If the enthusiastic Anglican could sing that “Saint 


.Cuthbert and Saint Edward might alone redeem a land,” we 


may say as much of the masters who are still with us, and, 
while we have them, feel-that we do not depend altogether 
upon the newcomers for our glory in the most extensive 
branch of the writer's art. In the department of literary 
criticism, in the just knowledge and intimate friendship of 
books, while we still listen with pleasure to such accom- 
plished professors as Saintsbury, Stedman, Stoddard, Lang, 
Gosse and Higginson, their successors are training in the 
same school; and, whether they treat of books, or of life 
from the standpoint of the ‘‘bookman,” Zangwill, Birrell, 
Woodberry, Le Gallienne, Mabie, Sharp and not a few more 
‘of the young men give us the hope that the traditions of 
Lamb and Hazlitt will not be lost. When we have named 
among recent emergences John Davidson, Gilbert Parker, 
Kenneth Grahame, Arthur Morrison—when we have given 
Richard Harding Davis the credit that is his due,—when we 
have wound up our catalogue with the most liberal “ ef a/.,” 
what are we to say of the double phenomenon, the number 
and the popularity of the novices in the great Order? Are 
we to hail another “ Renascence,” as it is the fashion to 
write it nowadays? or what is it that puts a man who shall 
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have spent six months away from civilization so hopelessly 
behind the times when he returns? © 

The more obvious answer to these questions is probably tobe 
found in the social and commercial conditions of the time. 
We use the word “commercial” advisedly: In our review 
of five years ago it was noted that literature had already be- 
come more of a business and less of an art. We have more 
invalids in these days than a century ago, and the cause is 
very likely to be not so much a general decline in health as 
the improved therapeutic methods which keep alive many 
people who without them would have been long dead. Just 
so the increased facilities for communication, the wide diffu- 
sion of a certain kind of education, and the enormous multi- 
plication of Sunday newspapers (supplied now by syndicates) 
and other cheap periodicals, have created a demand for read- 
ing-matter which enables many a writer to subsist who in days 
gone by would have sighed in vain to see himself in print. 
And this accounts, not only for the “infinite experimenta- 
tion with a high level of general excellence,” which was no- 
ticed in our last survey, but for a crowd of men and women 
who produce what cannot be better described than by an 
objectionable newspaper phrase as “alleged” literature—the 
Laura Jean Libbeys and Albert Rosses who are never men- 
tioned by serious critics except to point a moral or adorn a 
tale, and who yet number their readers by the thousand, nay, 
for aught we know, by the hundred thousand. So much for 
the commercial side of the question. The other cause 
which we are seeking may be found in the fact that this is an 
age of “movements,” and in the history of the particular 
movements affecting the limited period under consideration. 
The bark of literature, in its voyage upon the far from bound- 
less stream of the human mind, seldom has the wind directly 
astern; hence the frequent tacks which an observer on the 
bank (were there room for him in the metaphor) would no- 
tice. We may name two of these as coming within our pres- 
ent range, and note, moreover, how certain of the crew, in 
despair of convincing the rest, have jumped overboard 
and gallantly undertaken to swim in the direction which ap- 
proves itself to them. 


Dropping our imagery, we may observe at the beginning 


“of our period a strong penchant for realism—not perhaps then 


carried to its logical extreme, but basing its claim to the ad- 
hesion of the many on minute analysis, on photographic ex- 
actness, on materialistic dissection of victims as normally 
human as might be. This was a strong position, strongly 
taken; and those who, among the writers of to-day, abide in 
it are as certain as ever that it is the only right one. But 
its prolonged or exclusive sway over the reading public was 
all along impossible. The ordinary person sees enough for 
himself of everyday life, in all its sordid, unkindly details. 
When he takes up a novel, he wishes to find his feet set upon 
some pavement pleasanter to tread than even the most faith- 
ful oduction of an exceedingly muddy street. } On a cer- 
tain occasion, a privileged friend of Turner’s was admitted 
to view a canvas just completed, on which the sun was set- 
ting amid more than usually brilliant splashes of red and 
yellow. Slowly and sorrowfully he shook his head. ‘“ Now, 
really, you know, Turner,” he said, “no oneever saw a sunset 
like that.” “Very likely not,” cheerfully returned the painter, 
“but don’t you think everybody would like to see one?” 
This little tale contains the principle upon which, in the long 
run, more or less idealized fiction will be read when some of 
our realists-of-to-day are known only to collectors. 

There is another point of view too seldom noticed by those 
who have taken part in the never-ending controversy be- 
tween Real and Ideal. It is that hinted at above, in the 
phrase “ materialistic dissection.” Realism in literature is 
not an isolated fact ; it followed naturally upon the spread of 
other sorts of realism. The materialism of science per- 
meated the world, and filtered through into literature. Our 
realists, or at any rate the more consistent of them, consider 
man (their “ noblest study ”) entirely in his relation to nat- 





ural phenomena, whether of the mind or of the external 
world, and this attitude again is fatal to their exclusive do- 
minion. In spite of scientific demonstration, the great bulk 
of mankind obstinately persists in believing in what is com- 
monly called the soul, and cannot reconcile itself to the view 
that (as Mallock puts it) “in their last analysis, a pig and a 
martyr, a prayer and a beefsteak, are just the same.” From 
these two objections, we conceive, quite apart from the in- 
dividual skill or workmanship of the respective authors, have 
sprung the two branches of the reaction which the last few 
years have seen. From the first has come at least a part of 
the success which the romantic tales of Stevenson, Weyman 
and Hope have had; from the second, the thrilling interest 
which has accompanied the reading of “A Window in 
Thrums,” “Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush” and kindred 
tales, dealing as they do with a phase of life in which the 
spiritual and the unseen are very potent factors, and touch- 
ing springs which are unknown to the materialist school. 

One fact in regard to the reaction we have noticed is worthy 
of further inquiry, though perhaps no very convinced answer 
can be given. Of late years, the supply to meet the demand 
which we have observed to exist has come almost entirely 
from the English writers. Are we to imagine that our au- 
thors are incapable to such a degree of competing in this 
style, or must we look for some dominant influence that has 
restrained their powers? If the latter case be true, one con- 
trolling force offers itself for examination which is practically 
inoperative in England. There, the novel generally makes 
its appearance in book-form; in America, reputations are 
made, and the new writer finds his public, through the mag- 
azines. That the standpoints of the publisher and of the 
magazine editor differ considerably was abundantly demon- 
strated the other day by the issue, in a complete and unex- 
purgated edition, of a novel by a famous hand which the 
same house had judged to stand in need of no slight excisions 
before it could appear as a serial. The cause of the diverg- 
ence in the particular instance is indifferent; the point is 
that it exists, 

A theory might be proposed, which it would be hard 
to disprove from apparent facts, that the magazine editors, 
who form such a powerful board of censors in this country, 
have set their faces against any but realistic treatment of a 
certain type in the productions which they encourage. /Just | 
as conversation in polite society is limited generally to 
pleasantly phrased platitudes, all subjects of vital or moving 
import being shunned by a tacit consent, so is American fic- 
tion for the most part merely the chronicle of the commonplace, 
enlivened sometimes by the quaint phraseology of dialect. 

We must not seem to attribute too much of weight to 
limitation under review. /The still-delayed unity of national 
character in our vast country will, no doubt, when it comes, 
produce commensurate results in our national literature ; but 
meanwhile work of no small importance is being done in the 
preservation of an accurate and vivid picture of provincial 
characteristics which will some day disappear. The New 
England type, the Southern type in its different variations, 
have long had their poe ge students and their carefully 
drawn reproductions ; and since our review of five years ago, 
a distinctively Western school has placed itself by their side, 
represented perhaps most creditably by Henry B. Fuller, 
who has also given us some noteworthy bits of work in a 
genre whose dainty grace and exquisite refinement of phrase 
are quite foreign to the daily life of the growing Chicago. But, 
to come back to the point we were suggesting, it is difficult to 
imagine many of the stories which are published in England 
finding a market in the first instance with our editors, if 
presented as the product of “native talent.” Realizing 
that they are called upon by their readers to provide some- 
thing of the kind, they prefer to take that which has stood 
the test of publication and popularity abroad. At least, 
it can hardly be disputed that American writers are dominated 
to a very large extent by the power whose actions we_are. 
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venturing to consider; and it would be worth while to pros- 
ecute, in the fitting time and place, the inquiry as to the 
results of this control upon the nascent tendencies of our 
literature in the persons of its younger representatives. 

Leaving this speculative digression, we turn to the other 
notable tendency which we marked above for mention. The 
non-critical world knows little difference between the new 
names which it hears—Symbolist, Impressionist, Decadent, 
—but we must take leave to draw a distinction purposely 
broad. Before we do so, let us pause a moment to realize 
how much has lately come into the literature of the English 
tongue from alien sources, and not only that which makes 
for the tendencies we are about to consider. In 1881, Ibsen 
was virtually unknown here and in England, and even Tol- 
stoi was not commonly to be met with. Since those days, 
few books have been more widely read than Marie Bash- 
kirtseff’s Journal, which struck a note somewhat foreign to 
the Anglo-Saxon temper. In the last few years, not only 
have the French short-story writers, Maupassant and the 
like, contributed their share to the moulding of our younger 
men, but Verlaine and Maeterlinck and Mallarmé have found 
enthusiastic disciples among many who have never frequented 
the cercles in the Rue de kome and the Boulevard Saint- 
Michel. And now we come to our division. 

Let us dispose more briefly of what, in the effect of all 
this, seems to be a passing phase, with some merely a pose 
of which sooner or later they will tire. They may seem to 
be wedded to Decay, but we are permitted to hope that this 
is nothing more than an union libre which can be dissolved at 
will. The characteristics of a Decadent movement, wher- 
ever and whenever it appears, are always the same, as an 
acute critic, and one in sympathy with this phase, sums them 
up :—‘an intense self-consciousness, a restless curiosity in 
research, an over-subtilizing refinement upon refinement, a 
spiritual and moral perversity.” We leave this “new and 
beautiful and interesting disease ” without dwelling in more 
detail upon it, because it impresses us as essentially evanes- 
cent. Meantime, we read our Yel/ow Book with the inter- 
est of nervous specialists in the collation of any symptoms, 
however transitory. 

But it would be a mistake to imagine that nothing per- 
manent is to come out of this keen, painful struggle for in- 
sight into the mysteries of life. Under the name of Sym- 
bolism, we may look for a moment at that which promises 
results of enduring value. By the side of the incessant 
strife between Realist and Idealist stand some who hope to 
reconcile the two apparently exclusive contradictories ; and 
it will be a substantial gain for the future if more of our 
writers can succeed in combining the subjective with the ob- 
jective—in meeting both sides of our dual nature,—not only 
in giving us accurate pictures of the world upon which their 
eyes look out, but in discerning and making evident to 
others what Sainte-Beuve (writing of Goncourt) calls “ the 
soul of the landscape.” Walter Pater and John Addington 
Symonds are gone from us, all too soon, but we shall look 
with interest to see how far their inheritance is gathered up by 
those among writers of English whom they have left behind. 

There are other idiosyncrasies (hardly to be dignified 
with the name of tendencies) displayed by certain small 
classes of writers during our period, which may be dismissed 
with a passing mention. The exploits of the neurotic and 

erotic novelists—not:to mention the unkind third category 
given by a wit the other day—have distinguished the last few 


years. The controversy on the results of the established 


matrimonial system overflowed the broad columns of Zhe 
Daily Telegraph and produced some singular effects. Every 
one has heard so much of the Woman who Did or Did Not 
(as the case might be), that we shall be pardoned for passing 
quickly through the hothouse in which strange flowers— 


yellow asters, green carnations, and such like—grow in such 
bewildering profusion. 
It thas been a pleasant task to look back, even in this 
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brief and hasty manner, over the progress of the last few 
years—pleasant, because we have been concerned with the 
builders of beautiful structures, with the thinkers of worthy 
thoughts ; but if we should go on to widen the meaning of the 
word which has been used so often in the foregoing pages 
into Verlaine’s contemptuous and unlimited sense—“ Et tout 
le reste est littérature,”—we might see less reason for gratu- 
lation. Progress among the writers, certainly, there has 
been ; but with the readers in their new vast numbers, with 
the great bulk of our population, which tosses its pet book 
of the hour—its “Ben Hur,” its “ Looking Backward,” its 
“ Trilby”—from one to another, unthinking, uncompre- 
hending (even if it does not fall into the gulfs beneath at 
which we hinted), what is tobe done? What can be said of 
its progress? This, however, is too large a question for 
“a little corner of a little essay,” and we can but shake our 
heads doubtfully and cling to hope. 


Francis EpMuNnD LESTER. 








‘¢ A History of English Poetry” 
By W. J. Courthope. Vol. I, Macmillan & Co, 

THIS NEW HIsToRY of English poetry is the work of an ac- 
complished scholar, who since its publication has been elect- 
ed Professor of Poetry at Oxford. To ‘profess’ poetry 
it is not necessary, fortunately, to write it: all the delicacies, 
all the details, all the antiquarian lore of the matter may be 
composed by a master of prose, a student of literature in the 
broader sense, a scholar imbued with a literary sense, histor- 
ical knowledge, feeling for perspective and proportion, the 
gracious assiduities of a refined and liberal culture. All 
these Mr. Courthope seems to possess in an eminent degree. 
His large octavo bristles with foot-notes quoting the newer 
French and German learning on the inexhaustible topic of 
medizvalism and medizval metrical compositions ; he traces 
the continuity of flow of English poetry with scholarly care 
from Anglo-Saxon times to Surrey and Wyatt (the terminal 
point of this Vol. I.); he accurately notes periods, moods, 
temperaments, original and imitative work, quotes illustra- 
tive passages and paraphrases, defines schools and character- 
istics, and keeps a keen eye on synchronous developments 
in continental Europe at the same time that he is describing 
parallel phenomena in England. 

While his work cannot be called exactly interesting, like 
Taine’s or Brooke’s partly similar works on English literature, 
lacking the brilliant rhetoric and figured language of both 
Frenchman and Englishman, it is a safe, thorough and com- 
prehensive guide through the mazes of its subject, old-fashion- 
ed here and there on its Anglo-Saxon side (which contains 
a literature in itself), but generally abreast of the times in its 
results and investigations. It is infinitely to be deplored 
that Pope and Gray never carried out their contemplated 
histories of English poetry—Gray so full of technical and 
literary and linguistic knowledge, and each such a past- 
master in the art itself, But these great artists merel 
sketched out their plan on a few sheets of paper and left it 
to Warton to finish, in his rather wooden dissertation with 
its conspicuous defects. | Mr. Courthope has endeavored to 
supply the want, taking the particularizing subject of poetry 

alone, and clinging tenaciously to that. Ten Brink, Morley, 
Ticknor, Sismondi, have in their various kindred undertak- 
ings included more and accomplished less. English poetry 
is in itself an enormous subject, most complex in its ramifi- 
cations, though most simple in its start. Mr. Courthope’s 
twelve carefully analyzed chapters treat it in all its branches, 
in connection with feudal institutions, the intrusion of Anglo- 
Norman, Latin, Italian mythologic elements, the union of Eng- 
lish and French imaginations in the works of the srouvéres of 
mixed nationality, the use of drama and ae rece 3 
play, and the various transformations through which the 
half-civilized Anglo-Saxon scop became the gay minstrel, 
the charming ballad-singer, the accomplished metrical artist, 
the storyteller, like Chaucer, of world-wide glory and beauty. 
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‘* The Red Cockade” 
By Stanley F. Weyman. Harper & Bros. 

Havinc by no means exhausted the picturesque oppor- 
tunities of the earlier period which he has made so much his 
own, Mr. Weyman leaves it now for the sake of variety. He 
passes over the great reign of Louis XIV., possibly because 
so much of it is covered in a manner beyond the reach of 
rivalry by the ‘“‘ Vicomte de Bragelonne,” the book of which 
Stevenson gossiped so deliciously and which he loved so 
well. And so, neglecting the days devoid of dramatic in- 
terest between the establishment of the royal supremacy and 
its overthrow, he comes to the outbreak of the Revolution. 

This epoch, with the swiftness of its tragedy, with its 
amazing fecundity of moving incident, has attracted many 
storytellers, and here Mr. Weyman might have had to brave 
comparisons. But, besides that no one in English has so 
taken possession of the field as did Dumas in the earlier 
period we have naméd, our author has chosen a part of the 
history comparatively untouched by the romancers who went 
before. Paris, as a rule, has held them; or, if not Paris, 
then the heroic, unflinching loyalty of the brave hearts of La 
Vendée. Mr. Weyman’s action is far away in the south. 
It begins at Cahors, now the capital of the Department of the 
Lot, but then the chief place of the province of Quercy, and 
the birthplace of Clément Marot; it ends at Nimes. His 
hero, the Vicomte de Saux, near Cahors, bears a name which 
suggests a slight deficiency of inventive faculty, that of 
du Pont; in view of the prominence at the same period of 
two other du Ponts, de Nemours and de |’Eure (of whom the 
former is known also as an American citizen), it would have 
seemed natural to select a patronymic less in demand. But 
this'is a trivial matter; there is a defect in the character of 
the Vicomte de Saux, whatever his name might have been, 
which is a more serious thing for a hero of romance. Did 
Mr. Weyman claim to be a realist, he might plead that many 
men in reallife are vacillating and uncertain of their course ; 
but we find it hard to get up the proper enthusiasm for our 
Vicomte under his romantic aspect, when we see him arrayed 
during the brief progress of the action in three different 
colors—not only in the red cockade of the “Church and 
King ” men of the south, but in the white and the tricolor by 
turns. It may be said that he is consistent as a pig on the 
road is consistent, for he has a strong propensity to take the 
side opposite to that on which people strive to array him. 

In the opening chapters, he stands alone among his peers in 
refusing to support his order, a sort of shamefaced Athana- 
sius contra mundum; but let the mob approach him with 
pikes and torches, or with the still more galling offer of a 
place of honor in their counsels, and he flashes out his 
sword and his scorn against them like the most stubborn up- 
holder of the ancien régime. All through the book, however, 
he is constant to his one lady-love, and, though he must 
more than once risk his life to save or to win her, her colors 
at least are never displaced. The latter half of the story 
takes us into a comparatively unfamiliar scene, that of the 
rising of the passionate and warm-hearted southerners, in 
defence of the Church even more than of the monarchy, 
under the leadership of the bold and untiring Froment—a 
phase of the history of the time not without its analogies to 
the English “ Pilgrimage of Grace.” “Here, where the 
warm imagination of the Provengals still saw something holy 
in things once holy, and faction bound men to faith,” rather 
than in Paris, might the convulsign have been arrested if 
anywhere, But the hope faded, and the King lost his head, 
and the Vicomte de Saux won his bride at last—and we have 
our story, strongly and vividly told, holding us closely and 
keenly alive to its varying fortunes from first to last. 

Mr, Woodville’s numerous illustrations are generally ex- 
cellent in conception, though sometimes poorly reproduced ; 
in the three where the hero should be represented in the dis- 
guise of a Dominican friar, he has failed to follow the indi- 
cations of his text. 
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** The Sorrows of Satan’’ 
By Marie Corelli, F. B. Lippincott Co. 

AT ast the “puir de’il” has found another friend. Miss 
Marie Corelli presents him in this book under an unfamiliar 
aspect, as an object of pity, although even here pity scarcely 
grows akin to love. She has formulated a new theory of 
his position, which gives her a sufficiently original plot. His 
doom, spoken by “the Voice Supreme,” ends with a condi- 
tion. “Fall, proud Spirit * * * and return no more till 
Man himself redeem thee! Each human soul that yields 
unto thy tempting shall be a new barrier set between thee 
and heaven; each one that of its own choice doth repel and 
overcome thee, shall lift thee nearer thy lost home. When 
the world rejects thee, I will again pardon and receive thee, 
but not till then!” The result, gratifying to people with 
sympathetic natures, of the “‘strange experience of one 
Geoffrey Tempest, millionaire,” is that he is deliberately re- 
jected by one soul—and no wonder, after the revelation of 
himself which for once he has made—thereby winning one 
hour of happiness in compensation. We are not very fond 
of these modern variants of the Faust legend, in which 
Mephistopheles again appears in seductive guise, obligingly 
granting every desire of his protégé; if they are to be done 
at all, they please us better when limited, as by Mr. S. Lev- 
ett Yeats the other day, to three short chapters. Miss Cor- 
elli has sycceeded in spinning hers out to four hundred and 
seventy pages; but, besides the sorrows of Satan, she has 
given us (in the immortal phrase of “one Budge,” as she 
would say) “2 whole floorful of uvver fings,” many of them 
only remotely connected—in the ordinary view—with dia- 
bolic agency. 

It is a very difficult and delicate matter to review one of 
Miss Corelli’s books, and more delicate than ever now that 
she has so fully set forth her views on critics and all their 
detestable enormities. She has a lurking tenderness for the 
devil, but for the critics—the kindest thing she can bring 
herself to do is to smile a superior smile and say, “ Poor 
things! they know no better.” In this book she has ingen- 
iously forestalled every possible line of unfavorable criticism, 
and accounted for it as the product of interested malignity, 
or as the cry of jealous mediocrity. She tells us (speaking 
under the thin disguise of “ Mavis Clare”) that we are wast- 
ing our time. ‘Her public will simply cry * What a shame!’ 
and clamor for her work more than ever ”—which is very 
likely true. It is, however, a relief to our minds to know 
that we are not wounding any tender feelings. ‘ Nothing of 
that kind ever affronts me—I am far too busy to waste any 
thought on reviews or reviewers.” And yet—why, in that 
case, spend so many pages on the showing up of what she 
imagines to be their methods? Methinks the lady doth pro- 
test too much. No single object of her lofty scorn is treated 
with such minuteness in this book; it was hardly worth 
while, from her professed standpoint, to waste so much space 
on anything so utterly beneath contempt as the critical - 
journals which have had the misfortune to displease her. 

But, besides the reviewers, there are many other King 
Charles's heads which recur with consistent frequency. Of 
all her personages or personifications, only two come off 
unscathed, .“‘ Ego et rex meus” might be the motto for the 
favorable side of her classification; Mavis Clare and the 
Prince of Wales are drawn in glowing colors—the latter 
with a directness of personal detail which ordinary authors 
(but then, Miss Corelli is not an ordinary author) would con- 
sider decidedly bad taste. “Her public” must not forget 
that her books are read by the Royal Family. Mr. Swin- 
burne, too, who (always after the reviewers) comes in for the 
largest share of abuse, is probably not accustomed to furnish 
forth so many pages of a novel in his own person. Poor 
Walter Pater is let off easily with a single phrase, “ cliquey 
reputation and public failure.” The whole fabric of mod- 
ern society, the New Woman, the clergy, American heiresses, 
all come in, Wherever Miss Corelli sees a head, she hits it, 
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But the whole thing is done with a certain facility and 
cleverness. The suggestion of mysterious supernatural 
force is not too obtrusive, and in the Prince’s valet Amiel is 
rather fascinating. Silent and reserved, he attracts our curi- 
osity, and we should give something to read his “ Journal 
Intime.” ‘The authoress herself is depicted as a very charm- 
ing person; perhaps, if we had the honor of her acquaint- 
tance, we should not have the heart to say so many unkind 
things about her book as have occurred to us from an ab- 
stract and impersonal point of view. 





‘¢ The Writings of Thomas Paine”’’ 
Edited by Moncure D. Conway. Vol. Ill, 1791-180g. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

THE ONLY complete edition of Paine’s works is now the 
richer by another instalment. For the fourth and final vol- 
ume, Mr. Conway promises what he calls the “religious” writ- 
ings of his author. The epithet sounds a trifle odd; but, 
since a recent authority has enumerated eighteen different 
senses in which the word may be used, Paine may perhaps come 
under one of them. The chronological order of the general 
plan is here abandoned to the extent of making this volume 
wholly political, while the whole collection will be complete 
with the writings mentioned above, and an appendix con- 
taining poems, scientific fragments and several letters of 
general interest. 

The present volume contains many documents of import- 
ance for the history of the years it covers, in France, Eng- 
land and America. They are all annotated by Mr. Conway 
with great care, and with that minute knowledge of his sub- 
ject which renders him so exceptionally well-qualified for his 
duties as editor, his part in the matter extending occasionally 
to considerable length, as in the introduction to the “ Memo- 
rial to Monroe.” The whole history connected with that 
Memorial, given with great clearness, constitutes for Ameri- 
can readers the most interesting feature of the volume, and 
deserves careful study by those who wish to be acquainted 
with all sides of the first few years of our national existence. 
The character of Gouverneur Morris, who was really. respon- 
sible (in his official capacity as Minister to France) for Paine’s 
long imprisonment in the Luxembourg, suffers considerably 
by some revelations made from hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments ; but what will be more startling to most people who 
have been brought up with the ordinary traditional senti- 
ments, is the view given of Washington’s career, both as 
soldier and as President. It is only under the latter title 
that Washington’s actions had any bearing on Paine’s case ; 
but Mr. Conway, in thorough sympathy with his author, 
adduces no inconsiderable evidence for an estimate far less 
eulogistic than usual of the administration of the Father of 
his Country. The unfavorable view of Washington’s career 
is given at its strongest in Paine’s own letter, written nearly 
two years after his release. It must be admitted that he had, 
in the prolonged sufferings of his cheerless prison-cell, some 
justification for acerbity ; but to many readers the language 
of this long tirade will seem hardly less irreverent than some 
of his * religious ” writings: — 

‘* know that had it not been for the aid received from sca 
in men, money, and ships, your cold and unmilitary conduct (as I 

shall show in the course of this letter) would in all probability 
have lost America; at least she would not have been the independ- 
ent nation she now is. . You slept your time away in the field, 
till the finances of the nation were completely exhausted, and you 
have but little share in the glory of the final event. It is time, sir, 
to speak the undisguised language of historical truth. Elevated 
to the chair of the Presidency, you assumed the merit of everything 
to yourself, and the natural ingratitude of your constitution began 
toappear, * * * Ithassome time been known by those who know 
Mr. Washington that he has no friendships; that he is incapable 
of forming any; that he can serve or desert a man, or a canine, 
with constitutional indifference.” 

‘This is only a very small sample of ‘this scathing arraign- 
ment, filling forty octavo pages, and covering numerous de- 
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tails of private character, military ability and honest states- 
manship, which (however it may have been colored by per- 
sonal resentment) was at any rate the work of a man who 
knew the value of words, and was not afraid to sign his name 
to what he wrote. His “Plea for the Life of Louis Capet,” 
and his speech in the Convention on 19 Jan. 1793 to the 
same end—not included in any previous edition of his 
works,—are also of great interest. In fact, the whole vol- 
ume is full of matter that will be fascinating to the student 
of history or of political economy. 





*¢ The Spirit of Judaism ’’ 
By Fosephine Lazarus, Dodd, Mead & Co, 

THE Five Essays of this little book are addressed pri- 
marily to the Jews, but indirectly to a much larger circle. 
They are gentle and tolerant and generous, and yet no one 
can read them without feeling that the burden of responsi- 
bility for the estrangement of the two races rests, not upon 
the Jew, but upon the Christian. Though the author's ap- 
peal is made to the former, it is the latter whom she believes 
guilty ; it is the Christian watchword, love, which she thinks 
flagrantly forgotten. The Jews have clung to theirs more 
closely. For the essential distinction between the two re- 
ligions is expressed thus :— 

‘*Deep in the heart of Judaism is enshrined a sacred, an im- 
mortal word—duty,—which makes of man a moral being, and 
links him to the moral source of the universe. Deep in the 
heart of Christianity is enshrined a sacred and immortal word 
—love,—which makes of man a spiritual being, and links him 
to the divine source of all life. Humanity needs both these 
words in order to become the perfect creation it was meant to 
be. The one gives the conscience, the other the heart of man- 
kind; the one is the masculine, the other the feminine element 
of the world. Judaism gives the Ten Commandments, and 
Christianity the Beatitudes; but only the two together cart yield 
the perfect ideal—the love that is simply the highest duty, and 
duty that is lost in love,” 

It is this ideal that Miss Lazarus wishes to attain. For 
such a union she works eagerly, fervently, making light of 
the eternal difficulties. But as one closes the book these 
obstacles loom up portentously. It is as though the valiant 
blows had all fallen short of the mark, and the battle must be 
fought again. Nothing seems to have been accomplished, 
and we are left, bewildered, at the point from which we 
started. Miss Lazarus is eloquent, but she is not logical. 
She can frame a ringing generalization, but she cannot con- 
struct an argument. The presentation of her theme is hardly 
simple enough to be convincing. It is only reflection that 
assures us of its consistent sincerity, And even then no so- 
lution of the problem is suggested, and we are almost left 
in the dark in regard to the terms of the equation. It is 
not so much the spirit of Judaism that Miss Lazarus inter- 
prets; it is rather the isolation of the race which distresses 
her, and which she wishes toovercome. ‘Thrown back con- 
stantly upon itself,” she writes, “ Judaism thus remains to a 
great extent a separate factor, an isolated and uncombined ele- 
ment in modern culture.” And later, to much the same pur- 
pose :—“In spite of individual exceptions, of outward affilia- 
tion, and the identification of external interests and occupation, 
the Jews as a body have not generally made an integral part 
of the civilization in which they live. The life flows side by 
side, but does not mingle at its source; and they are forced to 
take refuge in their historic past and familiar race-traditions 
from an alien world which does not wholly accept or under- 
stand them, and in which they are not quite at home.” 
These are conditions which should undoubtedly be cor- 
rected, but in what manner such a miracle is to be accom- 
plished the author does not explain. She makes, however, 
a brave appeal to the generosity of the Jews themselves, her 
advice to the Christians being expressed only by implica- 
tion. Occasionally this phenomenal self-restraint gives way, 
and we are startled by a wholesome truth like the reference 
to “those who bear Christ’s name and persecute, and who 
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have built up a civilization so entirely at variance with the 
principles he taught.” “A society built on selfishness,” she 
calls it in another place, “whose very pillars are greed.” 

Yet practically she hopes for the immersion of her race 
in such a civilization. The consummation of her desire 
would mean the extinction of Judaism. The cohesion of 
the race, which now makes it so interesting and so remark- 
able, would be utterly lost ; and the beginning of “ complete 
understanding and accord ” would be for the Jews the begin- 
ning of the end. That a few therefore should take the line 
of argument followed by Miss Lazarus argues a radicalism 
which defies the traditions of race and creed. But the writer 
does not carry the argument to its legitimate conclusion. 
She is too visionary to be exact; her imagination, active as 
it is, is not broad enough to be scientific. The most defi- 
nite advice she gives is contained in these sentences :— 

‘*We can never expect this accord if, while apparently freely 
mixing at the surface, we remain apart at the core, covertly trying 
to keep our own peculiarities and aloofness. We must cultivate 
and grow into perfect freedom and fellowship—slowly and labori- 
ously, perhaps, for the task is a difficult one, requiring infinite 
patience and forbearance, infinite tact and tenderness among our- 
selves as well as in our dealings with the Christians. Our own 
people must be gently raised and lifted, helped according to their 
individual needs, spiritual as well as material, and according to 
their capacity to receive, not knowing perhaps the goal to which 
they tend.” 

It will be ¢asily seen that such veiled advice as this can 
have little practical value. Though the book does inspire 
one with an added respect for the race, it does not furnish 
definite grounds for such admiration. It winds one in a 
maze of impressive English, by no means as carefully con- 
structed as it should be. Yet, as we have said, the author is 
eloquent. Hers is “the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight.” 
But she lacks power to show us the method; she only knows 
that it exists. 





‘*A Hard Woman” 
By Violet Hunt. D. Appleton & Co. 


ONE OF THE most promising of the younger storytellers fully 
sustains, in her latest piece of work, the enviable reputation 
she has begun to make for herself. She calls the book “A 
Story in Scenes,” and, in fact, it is almost entirely made up 
of the kind of up-to-date dialogue in the writing of which 
she has shown herself such an adept. It is not an easy 
genre, this converse of the pantomime-play, and success in it 
is the more commendable. What Miss Hunt has undertaken 
to do, and what, still better, she does, is to present her 
personages to us as living and actual, with only the smallest 
help from descriptive writing—to make them reveal their 
individual characters by what they say, and to stand for 
judgment out of their own mouths. She is as sparkling as 
Mr. Anthony Hope, but she is not content merely to sparkle. 
The cleverness is not displayed by detached epigram of the 
kind which can. be collected under the title of ‘‘ Wit and 
Wisdom of X. Y.,” but in the absolutely faithful use of the 
possibilities of everyday life; and there is an undercurrent of 
pathos, which attains an uncommon depth and strength. 
Ferdinand Munday, the artist and (to his sorrow) the Hard 
Woman's husband, is throughout a touching and dignified 
figure, and withal a very real one, though it would be hard 
to name a single one of the characters to which the last 
epithet could not be given. Nevill France, too, the sweet, 
lovable girl who serves as a foil to the selfish hardness of 
the other, grows on us with a singular attractiveness. We 
are introduced to Lydia Munday before her marriage, that we 
may get a glimpse of “what a beast she was at home,” in 
her younger sister’s candid phrase; and, by the way, one of 
the pleasantest bits in a book from which we should like to. 
quote at length is the same younger sister’s description of 
the change made by Lydia’s removal:— 
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‘* You know, Lydia was terribly managing. We couldn't call 
our souls our own. She was always doing horrid things to us 
for our good. We hated our good. Shall I tell you what Fred 
and I did the very next day after she went? We set to work and 
altered all the furniture in the drawing-room. Lydia was so par- 
ticular about the way things were. And she said things were 
fashionable that were only uncomfortable, you know. But the 
moment she married we left off taking in The Nineteenth Century 
and:stodgy magazines like that, and took in Punch instead, and 
we put poor Toosie into long frocks—Lydia always kept her 
young,—-and gave the cat leave to sit upstairs, and the dogs, poor 
things! And I’ve got a room to myself, and my own letters with- 
out having to fight for them, and my own way.” 

But we must go on with Lydia herself. Light after light 
is thrown upon her thoroughly detestable character; from 
scene to scene its development is marked—the gradual de- 
terioration through consistent selfishness into deceit and 
meanness—with the vividness of one of Hogarth’s Progresses, 
until we know her as well as if we had had the misfortune to 
be among her intimate friends, Miss Hunt has done a partic- 
ularly clever thing ; or rather two, for we may mention in 
passing that she contrives to introduce the ‘heroine over- 
taken by the tide” incident without being hackneyed; but 
the other is more essential and noteworthy. She gives us 
every reason to hate and despise the unpleasant central 
figure, and then, by a sheer four de force, we are spun round 
at the climax and made (though we could hardly have be- 
lieved it) positively sorry for her, when we see the pass to 
which her own selfishness and deceit have brought her. 
There the book wisely leaves her, before we have had time 
to repent of our emotion. The combination of engrossing 
interest in the action and consistent excellence in the dia- 
logue which sets it forth is not so common, but that we may 
decidedly congratulate Miss Hunt on her latest production, 
and hope for more. 





Tales of London Town 
1. The Three Impostors, By Arthur Machen. Roberts Bros. 2, Lon- 
don Idyils, By W. J. Dawson. 7, Y. Crowell & Co. 3. The Years 
that the Locust Hath Eaten, By Annie E. Holdsworth, Macmillan 

& Co, 

WE HAVE PLACED these books in one category, not so much 
because they are all powerful and good, as that they are all in- 
formed with the same spirit in diverse manifestations. In all of 
them is that mysterious thrill which the throbbing of the great 
world-heart in London-sends through those who can perceive it— 
who have, like Lieutenant Brackenbury Rich, felt that they could 
walk forever in that stimulating city atmosphere, surrounded by 
the mystery of 4,000,000 private lives, ‘‘ They talk of war,” said 
the young officer, ‘‘ but this is the great battle-field of mankind.” 
‘* This monstrous realm of smoke” (as Mr. Dawson quotes at the 
outset), 

‘* This congregated, hungry, hurrying life, 
This streaming roar of avaricious tides 
Beating their human foam on iron shores,” 
has cast its spell upon our three authors, and given them a cer- 
tain kinship. Mr. Machen (1) deals with his subject inthe lighter 
vein ; if we are to give an idea of his treatment, there is a formula 
which comes curiously near to expressing it. It is not always a 
sincere form of flattery to set a man down for an imitator; but 
when the thing imitated and the copy are alike excellent, there is no 
small credit in the result. We had read but a little way in ‘‘ The 
Three Impostors,”’ when the illusion began to grow upon us that 
we were reading a posthumous work of Mr. Stevenson's, akin to 
that which we quoted above, and that ‘‘ More New Arabian 
Nights” were before us. Mr. Machen has caught the trick of style 
to a wonderful extent, and page after page might be read in a 
pleasing uncertainty as to whether it was the work of the older or 
the younger author, He has even reproduced the inequalities of 
his model: the ‘‘Novel of the Dark Valley,” for instance, has 
something of that unreality which renders the earlier writer's 
‘*Story of the Destroying Angel” less fascinating than the rest; 
and in one part, the ‘‘ Novel of the White Powder," Mr. Machen 
makes an excursion into slightly alien regions and varies the theme 
of ‘‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” Butin far the larger part of his 
beok, where he stays within the limits at once of London and of 
the natural order, he displays all the engaging qualities of lively, 
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whimsical imagination and of quaint freshness of phrase which 
used to please us so much as we listened toa voice that is still. 
His book is delightful reading, and le ves no regrets behind it. 
The other two are of an altogether different class, except for 
the common note which we began by observing. They both deal 
with tragedies, not so much of ‘*battle, murder and sudden 
death,” as with those far more awful miseries which are not over 
in a moment, but must be lived through, day by day and year by 
year. Mr. Dawson’s book (2) is marked by its variety of incident 
and character (ranging from the fashionable clergyman to the lit- 
tle street waif), and by a distinct advance on his previous work, 
which will make us look with interest to his future performance. 
‘Ten short stories compose the volume, and all but two are intensely 
sad and pathetic—not at all, by the way, what we have a right to 
expect from a strict application of the title of ‘* Idylls.” We wish 
we had space to give an outline of their action, but it would be 
difficult to make a choice among them. Perhaps the one where 
the tension is strongest, and where the tears (even a man’s tears) 
lie nearest, is ‘‘ The Transformation of John Loxley,” in which 
the glory that has gilded the life of a plain City clerk goes out in 
the death of his wife, the whole thing told in such a way that one 
must be hardened, indeed, to read it unmoved, The last tale, 
‘* Sister Lydia,” is one which may leave practical results behind 
it, with its sharp contrast between the Socialist talker of a hus- 
band, who is really self-centred to the last degree, and the 
wife, who, coming to be his helpmeet in the realization of their 
dreams of the saving of the poor, finds herself left to struggle 
alone for the helpless creatures whom she has learnt to love. 

Mrs. Holdsworth comes with only one story to tell (3), but this, 
also, is full of the deepest pathos. It opens with the same lead- 
ing characters as ‘* Sister Lydia,” and depicts the daily sacrifice 
of a young wife to a selfish, blatant humbug whom she has idealized 
and married. The scene is, like the other, laid in what we should 
call here a tenement-house, inhabited not only by this couple, but 
(besides its ordinary denizens) by an artist, a young singer and a 
delicious elderly spinster with a big heart, the former governess of 
the heroine Priscilla. We watch the slow torture with increasing 
sympathy and indignation, and can scarcely find it in our hearts 
to blame Malden, the artist, when his self-repression gives way at 
last and he pleads with Priscilla (after her little baby dies) to let 
him rescue her from it all. When she has put the chance away 
from her, and her husband has shown himself utterly incapable of 
rewarding her with the slightest appreciation, we are relieved that 
death comes so soon to set her free from the intolerable bondage. 
Her life bears fruit when she can no longer know it, in the devo- 
tion to the cause of her *‘ poor people"’ of two of those who had 
loved her, and the awakening of her husband at last to the realiza- 
tion of the claims of others besides himself. Thecharacter-draw- 
ing is excellent, and the whole thing is well and strongly done; we 
should not recommend it, or the last story in the foregoing book, 
to those who wish to be let alone in the conviction that their only 
duty is to themselves, for we fancy that this comfortable belief 
would be in no small danger of finding itself shaken. If the les- 
son is taught in London, there is plenty of room for its practice in 
New York and our other large cities, 





‘¢Amos Judd ’’ 
By J. A. Mitchell, Charles Scribner's Sons, 

‘A FALLEN IDOL” came ‘out of the East; so did ‘‘ The 
Tinted Venus,’’ and likewise the stone that wrought Mr, Bulti- 
tude’s misfortune and final redemption. The announcement, there- 
fore, that the hero of this story by the editor of Z7/e also had 
come out of the Orient seemed uncommonly appropriate. . But 
where the English humorist amused with the most delightful non- 
sense, the American has written a most ingenious, serious tale of 
a Connecticut farmer, who was an Indian Maharaja, and of the 
gift that had come downto him from Vishni. There is nothing 
-supernatural about this story, except that gift: Amos Judd was 
brought bodily from India to Connecticut as a child, after the 
English had annexed his realm; his beauty was that of the Indian 
Aryan, dark and proud, and he was marvellously rich, simply 
‘because his faithful courtiers had found time to gather his riches 
and bring them with him across the sea, Amos waxed strong 
and went to college, where he proved irresistibly attractive to the 
young ladies; he committed rather justifiable homi-ide in an attack 
of wantonly provoked anger; and at last he fell in love with the 
girl whom he had never seen in the body, though he knew her face 
and the diamond crescent in her hair. 

We do not feel at liberty to divulge the secret of the gift; and 
“the reader who peruses the book will thank us for our reticence. 
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For this is an excellent story, well told and with a plot that de- 
served the care bestowed uponitselaboration. Asarest from the 
fatiguing mental gymnastics among the problems and hidden mean- 
ings of our super-serious modern fiction, this simple tale acquires 
almost the rank of a benefaction. It is just the book to take home 
on a cold evening, to read before the fire—a book that fulfills 


the simplest, yet often the best function of light literature—that 
of amusing. 





‘¢ The Tragedy of Fotheringay ’’ 
By the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott. Macmillan & Co. 


IT SEEMS SCARCELY possible that even such wide interest as 
is still shown in the fate of Mary Stuart should have called out so 
handsome a book. Here, indeed. are heavy paper, large type and 
wide margins to satisfy the most fastidious, And withal, it isnot 
an attempt to portray Mary’s whole life, nor her place in his- 
tory, nor even a Froude-like essay on the details and meanin 
of her execution. It is rather a narrative, in nearly 300 pages, o 
details concerning the last few months of her life, and of many 
others concerning her execution and burial. The principal sources 
are the journal of Bourgoing, Mary's last physician, and the let- 
ters of her keeper, Sir Amyas Paulet, supplemented by many un- 
published manuscript documents hitherto unused. Great care 
seems to have been taken to present the part played by the Gov- 
ernment, especially such features as would make it out a huge 
sham, From cover to cover the author manifests the heartiest 
sympathy with the unfortunate Queen, and in a style eminently 
simple-and sincere records her admiration and defense of Mary's 
motions and actions. . 

There is nowhere any aim to be sensational; but the loyalty of 
the servants and attendants, the wavering attitude of Elizabeth, 
the indignities with which Mary was continually treated, and, 
through all, her steadfast faith and worship, furnish frequent occa- 
sion for an affecting story. The trial is held to have been con- 
ducted on false charges, her nineteen years’ imprisonment and 
final execution to have been grossly unjust, and the real reason of 
her murder the fact that she was a Roman Catholic. Mrs. Scott 
has written from the points of view of Mary as an individual, as 
a Stuart and as a Catholic; nor can there be any denying that the 
Queen was strong in all those directions. The meaning of 
her death to Elizabeth and the English Government does not 
enter a as factor in this narrative; and the book must be con- 
sidered as in the main a defense, and only incidentally and in part 
as a history. 

The illustrations will possibly be found of some interest: The 
frontispiece is taken from what is known as the Blairs portrait; 
though not an original, it has a good pedigree. Three other il- 
lustrations are published for the first time. One of them is 
the picture of a reliquary containing a portrait of the Queen, of 
date not later than 1622; and the others are contemporary 


drawings of the trial and execution, taken from the Calthorpe 
MSS. 





‘¢The Marvellous Adventures” 


Of Sir John Maundeville, Kt, Edited and illust, by Arthur Liyard, 
With a preface by J. Cameron Grant. Macmillan & Co, 

THE GREAT Sir John Maundeville, pilgrim, knight, discoverer 
and prince of liars, who has even been suspected of lying himself 
into existence, has found a clever illustrator in Mr. Layard and a 
doughty champion in Mr. Grant, who prefaces the old Knight's 
narrative with a vigorous onslaught on other editors and critics. 
Mr. Layard’s work will perhaps be the more gratefully received 
by an obstinate public ignorant of and curious about fourteenth- 
century dress and customs, philosophers of Mount Athos, the 
great dragon of Cos, who 1s the daughter of Ypocras, of whom 
also a certain poet named Keats has written, the shrine of St. 
Catherine, the roses that grew from burning brands, and the hlack 
monks of the Church of Our Lady, where springs the river of Para- 
dise. Mr. Layard knows how to make his Saracens ‘* full wicked” 
and turbaned marvellously. His black angels announce the Day 
of Doom; his Georgians, out of Georgia, worshippers of St, 
George, smile at each other’s shaven crowns, the laymen’s square, 
the clerks’ round; and the dreadful enchanter, Taknia, and the 
good hermit for whom Mohammed sorrowed, and King Job of 
Idunea take shape at the point of his pen. 

He also shows us the absolute image and likeness of the great 
idol of Mabaron, and the women who shaved their beards, and the 
wise old astronomers who measured the earth, and is especially 
happy in his delineations of the flat-faced folk, the one-eyed folk, 
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the dog-headed folk who had a calf for king, the big-lipped folk, 
the great-eared folk, the Khan of Cathay and the King of Thurse. 
He brings light into the marvellous dark country called Hanyson, 
and has shot the dragons of Bacharia on the wing. Prester John 
and the Queen of the Amazons have sat to him, and he pictures 
more popinjays, horned men and angels than enough, with a 
great red dragon over and above, smiling at a fair damsel on the 
cover. 





‘¢ The History of Florence’’ 


During the First Two Centuries. By Pasquale Villari. Translated by 
Linda Villari. 2vols, Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


THIS VALUABLE WORK is the outcome of a course of lectures 


delivered at Florence and afterwards expanded into articles; it has . 


more the character of a series of papers on various phases of a 
c2ntral theme thaa of a single connected narrative. While written 
from the scientific point of view, with frequent reference to origi- 
nal authorities, it is popular in style and has the merit of being 
interesting. The author has given especial attention to the de- 
velopment of the Florentine constitution from the beginning, with 
a view to casting light upon the vexed question of the origin of the 
Italian communes. A general introduction on the sources and 
characteristics of early Florentine history is followed by two 
chapters treating of the origin of Florence and of the Florentine 
commune; the course of events presents too many complications 
to admit of asatisfactory examination of them, or of Prof. Villari’s 
views concerning them, in a brief space. The third chapter de- 
scribes the first wars and first reforms of the Commune; the fifth 
follows the fortunes of the city as the dominant power in Tuscany ; 
and the fourth andsixth chapters are largely devoted to an account 
of the greater guilds of Florence, with their extensiveinterests and 
influence, The seventh chapter, which opens the second volume, 
contains an extended and specially important discussion of the 
family and the state in Italian communes; of more general inter- 
est are the last two chapters, which deal directly with the Florence 
of Dante’stime. 

The work is a contribution, not merely to Florentine, but also 
to medieval and early modern history: the student of the political 
institutions of modern Europe will find in it much that casts light 
upon controverted questions. The translation shows only occa- 
sional traces of foreign idiom. Both volumes are illustrated with 
a series of views of the more important Florentine monuments, 
from the Roman period to modern times, 





** Recollections of Abraham Lincoln” 


1847-1865. By Ward Hill Lamon, Edited by Dorothy Lamon. A.C, 
McClurg & Co, 

THE LINCOLN LITERATURE Shows nosign of lessening in bulk. 
This latest contribution is in a sense a real biography of Mr. Lin- 
coln, notwithstanding the suggestions of a brilliant patchwork 
quilt made by the abundant anecdotes, old and new, it contains. 
Nearly all of these stories show Lincoln as a true product of the 
soil of the New World. They take us into an atmosphere that 
is far different from that of the artificial biography of the critic 
and book-man. Some points in the mighty personality of 
Lincoln are brought out with remarkable clearness, as, for in- 
stance, in the chapter on ‘‘ His Love for Children.” ‘‘ Whenever 
it chanced that he gave offence to a child unwittingly, he never 
rested until he had won back its favor and affection. He beheld 
in the face of a little child a record of innocence and love, of truth 
and trust, and in the society of children he was always happy.” 
The reading of this book curiously conjures up memories of the 
days when these anecdotes, here told largely at first hand, began 
to circulate among the people who wondered into what kind of a 
man this ‘‘ dark horse ” in the Presidential chair would evolve. One 
of the best chapters, from the historical standpoint, is that giving 
the true history of the Gettysburg speech. Miss Lamon acknowl- 
edges (it now seems almost incredible) that this masterpiece of 
English composition seems to have escaped the scrutiny of even 
the most scholarly critics of that day on this side of the Atlantic. 
European journals and reviews were the first to discover, or, at 
least, to proclaim, its classical merits. Mr. Lamon, who died 
some time ago, was intimately acquainted with Lincoln—a 
fact to which this work testifies. The little book, which 


contains portraits and facsimiles of letters, is certainly a 
genuine addition to our knowledge of one whom the future 
ages will perhaps write as the greatest character in American his- 
tory. 
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**Old Fairfield’ 
An Old New England Town. By Frank Samuel Child, Charles Scrib- 
, nér's Sons, 

THE PASTOR of the Congregational Church in this fine old 
Connecticut town is a lover of the place in which he dwells. As 
all the world loyes a lover, those who read this book will find it an 
attractive one, It has grown out of a course of lectures before 
local chapters of the Daughters of the American Revolution. The 
town itself is a splendid text, for its contributions to the life of the 
Colony and the Republic have been large and notable. Moreover, 
the scenery in the vicinity is fascinating, and the characteristics of 
New England's best life have always belonged to the place. Be- 
sides the regular edition of the book, there are two editions de 
luxe. Mr, Child, whose pen has been long in training, writes of 
Pilgrims and Puritans, of the Indians, the wolves and the train 
bands—for it was near Fairfield that the Pequots came to their 
end in 1637. After the red men had been finally ‘‘ removed,” 
everyday life went on more tranquilly, and so the story is told 
about domestic affairs, churches and worship. Connecticut, like 
Massachusetts, had her witches and witchcraft trials, and other 
things sacred and secular, all of which are touched with dainty 
brevity. The stories of love, war and captivity, and how ‘‘ Bloody 
Billy,”’ as our fathers in New York called him (Governor Tryon), 
who had often been entertained in Fairfield, made several thriving 
villages suffer under his pestilential touch and torch, are finely 
told.. In a word, the historic memories and inspirations of a fine 
old community are recalled and enforced in a way that furnishes 
a model for other lecturers upon like subjects, The illustrations 
deserve especial notice. Much credit is due to the Ringler Co. 
for the mastery of light and shade shown in the pictures. 





Recent Historical Books 

A NEW EDITION of Edward S. Gould's abridgment of Alison's: 
‘* Europe from the French Revolution to the Fall of Napoleon ”’ 
is among the late books appearing in consequence of the revived 
interest in that period. It is almost superfluous to say that ten 
large octavos, containing about 9000 pages, and dealing with but 
thirty years, however important those years may have been, will 
scarcely be used very widely by the general reader, or even by a 
great many colleges and academies, Onthe basis of such reason- 
ing, these ten volumes have been cut down into one. — In this edi- 
tion there are less than 500 pages, excluding an elaborate list of 
questions on the different chapters and a table-of-contents that 
also serves as anindex. In many particulars Mr. Gould has made 
a very satisfactory abridgment. He has kept in view the aim of 
presenting every material fact given by Mr. Alison, without in any 
way adding his own opinion, argument or assertion; also, that of 
leaving out all ‘‘ repetitions, superfluities, inaccuracies and inele- 
gancies.”” The language of the original has not been preserved, 
and we are thus saved the frequent and irritating faults of its style; 
in fact, we find in their place so many attractive features, that the 
reader constantly regrets finding rhetoric of this quality hampered 
by a wretched typographical dress, The old chapter on British 
finances appears unchanged, but in the form of an appendix; and 
that on the American war is wholly omitted, on the ground that it 
could not be admitted into an American book without alterations 
contrary to the nature of an abridgment. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


* 8 * 


WHILE SPEAKING of the Napoleonic era, mention should be 
made of two pamphlets that may possibly be of interest to some 
s'udents of that period. One is a reprint, from The College 
Student, Lancaster, Pa., of an article on ‘‘ The Real Napoleon 
Bonaparte,” by Gen. J. Watts de Peyster, whose extensive studies 
in this field have already received recognition in high places.’ It 
is a scathing criticism in several particulars, but aims especially to 
show that Napoleon was a great coward. The second of these 
pamphlets is a list of authorities cited or referred to in three 
pamphlets on Waterloo by the same author, and derives such 
value as it possesses from Gen. de. Peyster’s observations on these 
various works. (New York: Charles H. Ludwig.) ——‘‘ THE 
REVOLUTION OF 1848” is the twentieth volume in the series of 
translations of M. Imbert de Saint-Amand’s Famous Women of 
the French Court. Being an account of the Citizen King’s abdi- 
cation and of his other fortunes that were associated with this 
famous year, the book follows very well the author’s description 
of the turbulent accession of Louis Philippe in the pages of ‘‘ The 
Duchess of Berry and the Revolution of 1830." There is a rea} 
pleasure in meeting again the same successful popular historian 
with whom other volumes of the series have made us acquainted. 
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Besides, it is telling only a patt of M. de Saint-Amand's merits 
in this direction to say that he writes in a judicial frame of mind; 
hé has the faculty of giving a picture of the times while telling 
the story of its leading figures, and, moreover, brings his facts 
together in such a way that the forces behind them are felt. This 
book is full of interest from beginning to end, and, though it 
bears no pretense of being a great history, it is sucha one as 
gives a key to the great movement it treats, and at the same time 
one that, in doing this, brings out vividly the most prominent 
scenes and persons. The author was evidently thoroughly 
familiar with the people and their doings, and is therefore the 
more able to tell a living story, The twentieth volume in this 
series, like its predecessors, deserves a wide welcome, both as a 
book of interest and value, and as an excellent translation. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons.) 
* * * 


THE LATEST VOLUME in the English Men of Action is certainly 
a credit to that series. In it Mr. A. G. Bradley has written a 
very good biography of ‘‘ General Wolfe.” The limits of such 
a book are not always called upon to do so little service in the 
way of excuse as in this instance. The writer has not catalogued 
long lines of facts and offered them to his readers with a tacit im- 
plication of ‘‘get out of this what meaning you can”’; he, for 
one, has told with more success the career of a famous leader. 
The interpretative process is in no way obtrusive; but, on finish- 
ing the last page, the reader feels the satisfaction that comes from 
reading a book in which is brought out the real spirit of its sub- 
ject, and that, too, in a simple, attractive style. The life of 
Wolfe offers much encouragement and opportunity to a writer 
with such faculties. Circumstances gave Wolfe a place by him- 
self in the ranks of great generais; but when one turns from his 
career as a soldier to his life as a man, he finds there, also, such 
qualities as mark him for special study andinterest. The repeated 
examples of his sincerity and manly actions attract the student of 
men, and inspire that sympathetic and understanding spirit we 
find in Mr. Bradley's narrative. (Macmillan & Co.) 





The Magazines 
‘“‘ The American Historical Review” 

THE SECOND or third number of.a new periodical.is often a far 
more real test of its worth than the first, for which a brilliancy 
may be secured, which, in its later course, grows small by de- 
grees and beautifully less. We have come, therefore, to the 
January number of this review with a certain curiosity to see how 
far the promise of its opening is fulfilled. So far as substantive 
work is concerned, we are inclined to suspend judgment until we 
see the third issue. Of the six ‘‘ body-articles,”’ while there is 
nothing to correspond to Prof. Sloane’s able and philosophical 
confession of faith inthe first, one is a continuation of Prof. F. J. 
Turner's researches as to ‘‘ Western State-making in the Revolu- 
tionary Era”; and Mr. Henry C, Lea givesus another chapter in 
medizval church history, dealing this time with the massacres of 
the Jews which signalized the year 1391 in Spain. It is open to 
contention that, in a publication which only appears quarterly, a 
greater variety of interest should be presented than is indicated by 
the devoting of the two longest articles to subjects treated in the 
previous number; and that. in a distinctively American review, 
topics enough might have been found in the unexhausted material 
of our own country, without having recourse each time to a mat- 
ter which has only the slightest connection with it. In addition 
to these articles (well-executed, however, in themselves), we have 
an interesting account of the internal political history of New 
York State inthe eighteenth century, by Mr. Charles H.’Lever- 
more; Mr. H. C. Campbell throws new light very carefully on the 
explorationsof Radisson and Groseilliers, the first white men to 
reach Lake Superior, and the founders of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany; and Mr. Gaillard Hunt deals with a fresh and suggestive 
subject in ‘‘ Office-seeking during Washington’s Administration,” 
showing that the germs existed so early from which the spoils sys- 
tem afterwards developed. 

Under the head of unpublished documents, the most important 
is the first half of a diary kept by Richard Smith, Delegate from 
New Jersey to the Continental Congress, in the years 1775-6. 

_ Mr. Hubert Hall of the Public Record Office in London sends a 
letter of Archbishop Moore and Bishop Lowth relating to the es- 
tablishment of the Bishopric of Nova Scotia, the first colonial 
bishopric of the Church of England, but displays in his notes upon 
it a want of familiarity with the local and ecclesiastical situation, 

which perhaps some of our historians on this side may supply in 
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the next number. For the matter which fills, as before, the sec- 
ond half of the Review we have nothing but praise. The criti- 
cisms of books continue to be full, intelligent and readable in a 
marked degree; and we may call more particular attention than 
we did three months ago tothe classified mention (under ‘* Notes 
and News’) of recent publications in ali the European languages, 
both in book-form and in periodicals, which will be a valuable aid 
to specialists, 





‘¢ Cosmopolis” 

THE FIRST. NUMBER of this ‘* internaticnal review " (Jan. 1896) 
surpasses our expectations based upon the announcements printed 
in advance: Cesmopolis gives certainly in full measure all it prom- 
ised, The scope of the review includes monthly chronicles of 
English, French and German politics and French literature; bi- 
monthly summaries of English and German letters; and quarterly 
reviews of the French, English and German stage, Questions of art 
and science will be discussed in special articles as occasion may arise; 
each number will contain a short story by acknowledged English, 
French and German masters; and novels by prominent novelists 
will be published serially. No translations will be accepted, but 
contributors need not necessarily write in their mother-tongue. 
In this number, for instance, Georg Brandes, the well-known 
Danish critic, has an essay on ‘‘ Othello,” in French, Italian 
and Spanish articles of exceptional importance will be published 
occasionally; and arrangements have been made for a series of 
papers in which foreign matters will be discussed from the out- 
sider's point of view, an Englishman giving his opinion on a 
French question, etc, A second series has been planned in which 
the letters, arts and politics of other nations than the three di- 
rectly represented will be reviewed by authoritative writers, The 
plan is certainly comprehensive and alluring, and this number, as 
said above, proves that Mr. Fernand Ortmans, the editor, is 
able to carry it out. 

The new periodical opens with the first instalment of the late 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s unfinished romance, ‘‘ Weir of Hermis- 
ton,” of which, even after these few opening pages, it is safe to 
repeat all the good things that have been said of its author's 
other works, and to add more, Henry James begins the tale of 
‘*The Figure in the Carpet”; Sir Charles Dilke adds a little 
learned perplexity to our ignorance of ‘‘ The Origin of the War of 

1870"; and Edmund Gosse tells us that ‘‘ Mr. Hardy's New 
Novel” is an ‘irresistible book,” that Sue is a ‘‘ degenerate,” 
etc. Mr, Lang, on the other hand, who is the English literary 
chronicler of Cosmopolts, says that ‘‘it must suffice to chronicle 
the appearance ”’ of the work, and that ‘‘ to review a book when 
one labors under a total lack of sympathy with the author's phi- 
losophy of life, is to spin ropes of sand.’’ Mr. Lang says also:— 
‘* | found myself baffled in three efforts to read ‘ The Amazing 
Marriage.’”” Sensible and courageous Mr. Lang! It is rather 
strange, by the way, that, while the French and German sections 
are practically without typographical errors, Mr. Lang's article 
should be disfigured by such mistakes as Fanny Browne, Marion 
Crawford and Mme. de Sevigné. 

What we like best in the French section of the review is Ana- 
tole France's ‘‘ Le Chanteur de Kymé,” which seems to us worth 
of Flaubert at his best. Perhaps it is not so much of a compli- 
ment to tell M, France that he writes as well as Flaubert; but 
Emile Faguet, who writes the French literary chronicle, calls him, 
with Gallic cleverness, ‘‘un hagiographe impertinent ou un 
humoriste paradoxal,”’ and we wish to bear our testimony to his 
gifts. Edouard Rod—here are Switzerland and Denmark repre- 
sented in the French section—begins a searching study of ‘‘Le 
Mouvement des Idées en France’’; and Francisque Sarcey's study 
of Alexandre Dumas, Fils, is a masterpiece of discerning appre- 
ciation and convincing commonsense, Jules Lemaitre’s ‘‘ Le 
Théétre 4 Paris" is most interesti: g, but what he tells us here he 
has told us almost word for word and phrase for phrase in his 
weekly articles in the Journal des Débats. To be true, not many 
of us read the latter paper, but M. Lemaitre might at least have 
changed his phraseology a little more. 

Ernst von Wildenbruch’s ‘‘ Das Orakel: Eine Erinnerung,” 
which opens the German part, is a touching study of the mute 
sufferings of child life; the other contributors are Theodor 
Mommsen, Friedrich Spielhagen and Herman Helferich, whose 
article, ‘‘ Zur Centenarfeier der Lithographie: die Kunst Raffets” 
is most timely, For Anton Bettelheim’s chronicle of German 
literature, and Otto Neumann-Hofer’s dramatic review, we can 
only find words of praise. They give not merely reviews of 

books and plays: it is the spirit, the tendency of German letters 
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and drama that they bring out and discuss with thorough knowl- 
edge and clearness. 

Perhaps the most interesting department of Cosmopolis to most 
of its readers will be the chronicle of international politics, en- 
trusted in England to Henry Norman, the author of ‘‘ The 
Peoples and Politics of the Far East”; in France to F. de Pres- 
sensé; and in Germany to a certain ‘‘Ignotus,”’ whose very 
anonymity may be taken to indicate in this case that he means to 
tell the truth, even when it is unpalatable to the powers that be. 

This hasty survey of the first number of an admirable under- 
taking gives but a faint impression of its importance. We advise 
all our readers to buy a copy, and to judge for themselves. It 
promises to take the place so long held by the quarterlies and the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and todo much more. In fact, it 
should not be long before this addition to the luxuries of civilized 
life will have become one of its necessaries—an indispensable part 
of every well-ordered private and public library. 


London Letter 


THE APPOINTMENT of a new Laureate seems likely to meet 
with general satisfaction. It is well that the post is filled, firstly, 
because all old survivals of a courtly kind are commendable, es- 
pecially at a time when courtliness is commonly at a discount; 
and, secondly, because a number of inconsiderable poetasters have 








Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN 


been clamoring about their claim so long that it will be restful and 
wholesome to find them silenced. Moreover, a choice has been 
made that is likely to suit all reasonable parties. It has been clear 
this long while that it would be impossible for the laurel to go to 
the greatest living poet; and, failing him, it was best that it 
should be bestowed where it was safe to be worn with decorum 
and a certain reserved dignity. Mr. Alfred Austin supplies these 
requirements in a high degree. During all the vain discussion 
which has raged around the vacant chair, he has borne himself 
with aloofness and with self-respect ; his experimental odes have 
been few, and he has never ‘‘ given himself away” to the inter- 
viewers. In all these things he compares very favorably with 
many of his rivals; and of his poetry it may at least be said that 
it is far from being the worst for which claims have been discov- 
ered. Indeed, a certain intelligent conservatism, and a genuine 
enthusiasm for English life, render Mr. Austin no unworthy fol- 
lower of a poet who was essentially national in his interests, and 
who, while he believed in progress, sought first (as he himself de- 
clared) ‘‘ to conserve the hopes of man.” It was inevitable that 
the gulf between Tennyson and his successor should be a wide 
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one; but it is no less certainly true that Mr. Austin is a sincere 
disciple of the greater Alfred; and that he will do his best to 
maintain the tradition, and to hand on that calm philosophy which 
has been so sadly wanting in literature since October 1892. 

Mr. Alfred Austin is in his sixty-first year, and has written 
many volumes, I have before me as I write two of the earliest: 
his satire, ‘* The Season,”” which is dated 1861; and a half-forgot- 
ten volume of criticism, ‘‘ The Poetry of the Period,” which ap- 
peared in 1870, They are both suggestive in their way; the sat- 
ire, because it shows how insistently a young poet will seize upon 
a field of work for which he is by nature unsuited ; the essays, be- 
cause in them Mr. Austin is observed to be in violent antagonism 
with that very school of poetry to which he has subsequently given 
long and strenuousadherence. Of the best of his poetry it may be 
said that itis healthy, vigorous and simple; of the worstit can hardly 
be affirmed that it reaches the depth touched by a great deal of 
far more pretentious contemporary verse. On the whole, I fancy, 
it will be found that, after the first excitement is over, the ap- 
pointment will be appreciated for what it is: a simple way out of 
a complex difficulty, relegating the office to its old dependence 
upon the court, but preserving it successfully from the contamina- 
tion of the trickster. 

Another New Year honor which is meeting with even more 
general approbation is the elevation of Sir Frederic Leighton to 
the Peerage. I believe that thisis the first time that art has re- 
ceived so high a recognition ; and there is no doubt that the decision 
willbe extremely popular. It is gratifying, too, to hear, as 1 do 
upon the best authority, that the President of the Royal 
Academy is enjoying much better health than he has enjoyed for 
years, and that his friends are beginning to hope that he has yet 
many years of activity before him. 

Any change in the editorship of one of the principal daily papers 
is accompanied by a good deal of excited interest among journal- 
ists; and this week there has been much parleying over the trans- 
lation of Mr. E, T. Cook tothe editorial chair of 7he Daily News. 
Mr. Cook has edited The Westminster Gazette since itsinception, 
and has made it uniformly readable. He is generally regarded as 
one of the most competent journalists in London; and his promo- 
tionis likely to be followed by some stimulating changes in the 
character of the paper over which he will henceforward preside. 
Meanwhile, there is as yet no appointment to the post which he 
vacates. 

The Realm, 1 am sorry to say, has published its last number. 
It had extremely bad luck in many ways. No sooner was it well 
under way, than Lady Colin Campbell, upon whom the paper was 
to rely for much of its information and some of its spriteliness, was 
attacked by rheumatic fever; she has never been able to resume 
her work since. Then Mr. Earl Hodgson, who has manfully 
labored at the post single-handed, has been frequently indisposed 
from the strain of overwork; and lately, it must be confessed, the 
character of the paper had declined somewhat from that of its 
original conception, Still, it was generally understood that 7he 
Realm, thanks to managerial ingenuity, was gradually winning its 
way ; and the sudden decision of the proprietors to discontinue it 
came as a surprise to almost everyone concerned. The number 
for last Friday—though I believe it was set up—never appeared ; 
and it has since been decided to render what was at first intended 
for a temporary suspension, into a permanent cessation. 

Some sensation has been caused in theatrical circles, this week, 
by the abrupt announcement that Mrs. Patrick Campbell has se- 
ceded from the Lyceum company, and that the part designed for 
her in ‘‘ Michael and His Lost Angel” will be played by Miss 
Marion Terry. It was understood that the syndicate formed to 
exploit the venture was especially conceived in the interests of Mr. 
Forbes Robertson and Mrs. Campbell, and the sudden removal of 
one-half of the dual alliance is variously discussed. Next week is 
to be a lively one at the theatres; ‘‘ Michael” and ‘‘ The Prisoner 
of Zenda” being two uncommon attractions for a single week. It 
is unfortunately true that Mr. John Hare has determined that, 
upon his return to London, he will cease to be lessee of a theatre. 
Very possibly he may take a house for a brief season; and almost 
certainly he will continue to act, but his connection with the Gar- 
rick Theatre has closed, 


LONDON, 2 Jan. 1896, ARTHUR WAUGH., 





PRESIDENT MONROE'S famous message of 1823, containing the 
‘*Monroe Doctrine,” has been published in full among the Old 
South Leaflets, with historical notes and references to the best lit- 
erature of the subject. It forms No. 56 of this always excellent 
series of publications. 
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The Laurel 
(To Mr, Writiiam Watson) 
Wuat was that tinsel laurel of the state,— 
The wreath political, strong Dryden shed 
For feeble Shadwell when the Stuart fled, 
The formal crown of Cibber, Eusden, Tate,— 
Till, touching Wordsworth's brows, a guerdon late, 
It glistened live and green; and lordlier spread 
About the noble, sable silvered head 
Of him who sleeps, supremely laureate ? 


What is that laurel, of his fame bereft ? 
The toy of statecraft, as it was of yore, 
A thin, theatric leaf, unmeet for thee. 
O fortunate at last! to thee ‘tis left 
To keep thy voice as Milton’s pure and free, 
To wear such bays as Burns and Byron wore! 
HELEN Gray Cone. 





The Lounger 
A CONGREGATIONAL MEETING of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in Fifth Avenue was called for Wednesday of this week 
to consider the resignations of the two gentlemen who, during 
the last two years, have divided the responsibilities of the pas- 
torate. It is not as a theologian or church-goer that I am inter- 














From a photograph by Rockwood 
Dr. IIENRY VAN DYKE 


ested in the result of this meeting, but simply as a lover of good 
reading. The acceptance of Dr. van Dyke's resignation, if it 
should imply nothing but a change from one New York pulpit to 
another, would be a loss only to the congregation to which he 
has ministered for the past fourteen years; if it should imply his 
removal to another city, the whole town would be a loser; if, per- 
chance, it should involve his retirement from the ministry, the 
Presbyterian Church in America would be much the poorer. But 
this last contingency is the one, I confess, that would cause me 

least regret. For the fine qualities of heart and mind that 
Dr. van Dyke puts into his preaching and writing, would be 
turned more freely into literary channels if he were relieved of 


toral cares; and this would be a substantial gain to American 


Tature, ¢ * * 
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EVEN AS IT IS, the tale of his title-pages is not a short one 
for a man of three-and forty: ** The Reality of Religion" (1884), 
‘* The Story of the Psalms,” ‘‘ The Poetry of Tennyson,”’ a little 
pamphlet on ‘‘ The National Sin of Piracy” (in literature), 
** God and Little Children," ‘* The Christ-Childin Art,” **Straight 
Sermons to Young Men,” ** The Story of the Other Wise Man 
and ‘‘ Little Rivers.” Eight or nine volumes in a period of eleven 
years. Not a bad record for a busy pastor, and one who has 
taken a holiday every year, and spent it where he was little 
tempted to write or preach—unless he found an audience among 
the birds and fishes. For, although Dr. van Dyke was born in 
the pulpit and cradled in a library, no one is more at home out- 
of-doors than he, nor more in his element when knee-deep in a 
mountain stream. It is this vigorous, manly quality, that impels 
him into the open, and is there strengthened by exposure to the 
sun and wind, that makes him so effective in the pulpit, so whole- 
some when the printed page is his rostrum. 


* * * 


I HAVE JUST BEEN READING his *‘ Little Rivers’’—latest and 
best of its author's writings, and one of the most delightful of 
the books of ’95. It is hardly intended to be read straight through, 
at a sitting; yet it isa hard book to lay down, It takes you into 
familiar as well as into unfrequented ways; for the learned Doctor 
of Divinity has fished in many waters, at home and abroad. And 
he wields his pen as skilfully as he handles a reel—and in very 
much the same manner; using a quaint or familiar allusion as fly 
to a hook (all his own) of wit, or sentiment, or wisdom, where- 
with he plays the reader through a pool of sparkling phrases, and 
lands him triumphantly at last on a bank of spearmint, the 


‘* symbol of remembrance," or white heather, the emblem of pure 


love. Itis a book of tonic quality, and its little river of text, 
meandering through a meadow of margin, has brought refreshment 
to many an eye already, and will bring it to many another, introduc- 
ing to a new audience a preacher who is also a poet (see the grace- 
ful prelude to this volume, ‘‘An Angler's Wish in Town”), a 
man-of-letters who is likewise a man of the world (listen to him 
after dinner at the Century or Aldine Club, or the New England 
Society's annual banquet)—to a pastor, poet, scholar and citizen 
who is excellent in all these parts because he is first and last and 


all the time a man, 
* oe 


Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN'S first effort as Poet Laureate has not 
covered him with glory. Anything more commonplace and 
puerile than the lines he has written on the situation in the Trans- 
vaal, called ‘‘ Jameson's Ride,” could hardly be imagined. The 
following stanzas, which were cabled to Zhe Sun, may prove Mr. 
Austin a good Tory, but they also prove him a poor poet :— 

‘*Wrong! Is it wrong? Well, may be; 
But I’m going, boys, all the same. 
Do they think me a burgher’s baby 
To be scared by a scolding name? 
They may argue and prate and order; 
Go tell them to save their breath. 
Then over the Transvaal border, 
And gallop for life or death. 


‘* Right sweet is the marksman’s rattle, 

And sweeter the cannon’s roar, 

But ’tis bitterly hard to battle~ 
Beleaguered, and one to four. 

I can tell you it wasn't a trifle 
To swarm over Kriigersdorp glen, 

As they plied us with round and rifle, 
And ploughed us again and again. 


‘* T suppose we were wrong—were madmen ; 

Still I think at the judgment day, 

When God sifts the good from the bad men, 
There'll be something more to say. 

We were wrong, but we aren’t half sorry, 
And as one of the baffled band, 

I would rather have had that foray 
Than the crushings of all the Rand,” 

*“* * 


IN. THE SAME EDITION of Zhe Sun 1 found another special 
cable dispatch, which described the ‘‘ Marvelous New Light” 
that ‘‘ penetrates many solids, among them aluminium, as if they 
were glass.” If all that is claimed for this new light be true, then 
good-by to privacy. Heretofore it has been possible to avoid the 
snap-shot photographer by shutting the door in his face, but now 
he can defy doors, particularly if they be made of aluminium, for 
the inventor, Prof. Rontgen, has ‘‘ sent rays of his new chemical 
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light through aluminium plates an inch thick, and they went as 
clean through it as if the substance had been glass.’’ It is also 
said, though not in this paragraph, that this new light can pene- 
trate human flesh. Mind-reading was bad enough, but here 
comes an instrument that can read the innermost secrets of the 
heart. One may be able to control his mind; if we are to be- 
lieve the faith-curists, this is an easy matter, but the heart is 
another thing. A reporter may come to interview you, and you 
may throw him off the track with equivocal words, But con- 
cealed somewhere about his person he has one of Prof. Rontgen’s 
patent lights, and, instead of taking down what you are saying 
with your lips, he is reading the truth in your heart and making 
notes of it! The possibilities of this new invention are terrible. 
The only thing for us to do is to find some substance that will 
prove a non-conductor of light and make underwear of it, for if 
we don't, we might as well wear our hearts on our sleeves as to 
carry them in the place that Nature has designed for them, 


*_ * * 


ONE CANNOT BUT admire the persistency of Emile Zola 
There is never a vacancy in the French Academy that he does not 
offer himself asa candidate to fill it; that he is refused every time 
does not discourage him. He comes just as gaily to the fore as 
though he were sure of a welcome. Now, I| understand, he is 
going to offer himself for the place made vacant by the death of 
Alexandre Dumas, and it is said that there is some prospect of 
his getting it. I suppose that the Academicians either admire 
his pluck, his never-say-die attitude, or are. worn out in their 
efforts to resist him, and will let him in from sheer inertia. 

* * & 


Mr. G. H, PUTNAM said at the meeting of the Massachusetts 
Library Club, the other day, that only about ten per cent, of what 
is written for publication is used, the other ninety per cent. rep- 
resenting ‘‘a vast amount of lost effort.” From my own obser- 
vation I should say that ten per cent, was an over-estimate of the 
amount published. If Mr. Putnam means ten per cent. of the 
manuscripts sentin by unknown writers, his experience is better 
than that of most publishers. Nothing is more rarethan the pub- 
lication of a book by an inexperienced writer. Of course, every 
writer begins by being inexperienced, but he usually tries his 
prentice hand on stories or essays before he plunges into a book. 
I do not deny that first books are often successful, sometimes 
more so than those that follow by the same author, but they are 
seldom the first books of a novice in writing. Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford’s ‘* Mr. Isaacs”’ was his first book, and it was a success, but 
Mr, Crawford was a trained writer before he began to write that 
Story. ‘‘Peter Ibbetson” was a success, not so great as 
‘* Trilby,” of course, but great enough. It was Mr. du Maurier's 
first book, but who would be bold enough to say that its author 
was not a writer before he essayed anything so ambitious as a 
novel? The amount of good paper and ink that is wasted every 
year in hopeless efforts to make books is depressing. But it would 
be more depressing, | fear, if the efforts were not wasted. 


The New Librarian 


Dr. JOHN SHAW BILLINGS, who has been appointed Superin- 
tendent-in-Chief of the consolidated libraries of New York, is Di- 
rector of the Department of Hygiene of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and a medical bibliographer of international fame. He was 
born in Indiana, 12 April 1838, graduated at Miami University in 
1857, and at the Ohio Medical Collegein 1860, and was appointed 
acting assistant-surgeon in the United States Army in 1861, serv- 
ing with the Fifth Corps of the Army of the Potomac in the cam- 
paign of Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. Subsequently he was 
made a medical inspector of the army, and was attached to the 
Surgeon-General’s office in Washington in 1864. In 1876 he was 
appointed a Surgeon-Major of the regular army. Dr. Billings has 
been Vice-President of the National Board of Health, andis an hon- 
orary LL. D. ofthe University of Edinburgh (1884), and amember 
of the National Academy of Sciences and the American Medical 
Association. He has been a constant contributor to the periodical 
literature of medicine, proving himself a medical man of great 
knowledge; but his fame rests chiefly on his remarkable work in 
making the ‘‘ Index Medicus” and the Catalogue of the Surgeon- 
General's Library at Washington. These two masterpieces of 





cataloguing demonstrate that he is indeed the right man for the 
place to which he has been appointed, for they not only mean skill, 
accuracy and industry, but also the gift of organizing the work of 
New York is to be congratulated upon its new Librarian. 


others. 
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‘* The Critic’’ Then and Now: 1881-96 


ONE OF The Critic's first and best friends was Mr. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. He was the ‘‘star” contributor to its first 
number, published 15 Jan. 1881. A strange little number it was, 
modelled as to size and typography upon Harper's Young People. 
Small as the paper then was, it boasted some well-known names 
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among its contributors. There was Mr. Stedman to lead off 
with, whose masterly essay on ‘‘ William Blake, Poet and 
Painter,” would have dignified a much more imposing-looking 
periodical. The first book-review was written, by the late Miss 
Emma Lazarus—on Prof. Meyer’s ‘‘ Life of Wordsworth.” 
Among the other contributors were Dr. Titus Munson Coan, 
Messrs, Brander Matthews, Sidney Howard Gay, Charles ‘de Kay, 
R. W. Gilder, Paul M. Potter and Gustave Kobbé, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe and the editors. An advertis¢ment printed at the 
back of the paper announced, among the promised contributors 
to this new venture, besides those already named, Messrs. Charles 
Dudley Warner, John Burroughs, Walt Whitman, H. H. Boyesen, 
R. H, Stoddard, Noah Brooks, E. S. Nadal and Joel Chandler 
Harris, and among the ladies Mrs, Helen Jackson, then ‘** H. H.,” 
Mrs. F. H. Burnett and Miss Kate Field. Zhe Critic performed 
as much asit promised, and more. It gave Mr. Harris's ‘* Nights 
with Uncle Remus,” Walt Whitman's ‘‘ How I Get Round at 60 
and Take Notes,”’ besides poems ‘by both, and by Mr. Stedman, 
Austin Dobson and Edmund Gosse, and book-reviews by a host of 
experts, This rule of giving books on special subjects to specialists to 
review has been followed by 7%e Critic from the first, and it may 
surprise our readers to know that to each number from twenty 
to twenty-five different writers contribute. 

While Zhe Critic's principal feature is invariably its reviews of 
books, it gives, also, careful criticisms of all that is new in the 
world of music, art and the drama; and, being held by no hard 
and fast rule, it has occasionally printed special numbers, such as 
those celebrating the centenary of Washington Irving’s birth, 
Dr. Holmes's 75th birthday, Mr. Lowell’s 7oth, and other occa- 
sions interesting to the world of letters. Zhe Critic, while not 
a ‘‘jingo” paper, has lent itself to the cultivation of home talent, 
and done its best to build up rather than to drag down the work 
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of the American author. In its columns some of our:foremost 
writers have had their first encouragement, both as authors and 
cyatributors. On the whole, Zhe Critic feels very well pleased 
with the course it has followed, and wishes for nothing more than 
a cvatinuance of the success of its methods. 





(New York Letter in London Author, 2 Dec 1895 } 


‘* The Critic is now about fifteen years old, half the age of Zhe 
Nation. As the nearest British analogue to The Nation is The 
Spectator, so the nearest British analogue to Zhe Critic is The 
Academy, although The Critic has always given far more space to 
news than 7he Academy ever did. The Critic was founded by 
Miss J. L. Gilder, who had long been the New York correspondent 
of The Academy. She was aided by a younger brother, Mr. J. B. 
Gilder. The Critic has always paid special attention to the topics 
of the time, to the book of the hour, to the author of the day, 
It celebrated the centenary of Washington Irving’s birth with a 
special number containing contributions from many of the leaders 
of American literature. Its London correspondent was for a while 
Mr. W. E. Henley, who could not keep his political prejudices out 
of his letters, and who was succeeded by Mrs, L. B. Walford. 
The London correspondent is now Mr. Arthur Waugh, who has 
been very happy in taking the tone of the paper and in supplying 
it with the latest news of literary London. Although the literary 
centre of the United Statesis now in New York, it was once in 
Boston, and it may be some day in Chicago; so Zhe Critic has 
correspondents in both cities, thus retaining. a hold on the past 
and keeping in touch with the future. Mr. Charles Wingate writes 
the weekly letter from Boston, and Miss Lucy Monroe supplies 
that from Chicago, not finding it easy sometimes to make bricks 
without straw. Zhe Critic has always opened its columns freely 
to discussion of music and drama and the fine arts. I believe 
that Mr, Charles de Kay was once the writer on the fine arts; and 
that Mr, W. J. Henderson is now responsible for the musical criti- 
cism. Mr, Paul M, Potter, the dramatiser of ‘‘ Trilby,”’ was the 
first dramatic critic. * * * 

‘* It is pleasant to be able to record the fact thatthecolumns of 7he 
Critic andof The Nation are absolutely free from the sickening self- 
puffery of their own contributors which disgraces certain of the 
London reviews. Zhe Nation never criticises the books written 
by members of its office staff, and it is noted for the freedom with 
which it handles the writings of its occasional contributors, An 
American man-of-letters told me the other day that for twenty 
years he had written almost every review in Zhe Nation on a cer- 
tain important topic, besides contributing occasional articles on 
other subjects, and that he had seen more than once, in parallel 
columns to a contribution of his own, an adverse criticism of some 
book of his or of one of his magazine articles. No review has 
ever appeared in Zhe Critic of any books of Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder—solely because he is the brother of the editors of The 

Critic. 
‘*The Critic was at first a fortnightly, although it became a 
weekly more than ten years ago,”’ 





Paul Verlaine 


PAUL VERLAINE, the French décadent poet, died at Paris on 
Jan. 8. He was born in Metz in 1844, of unknown ancestry, and 
published his first bundle of verse, ‘* Poémes Saturniens,” in 1866. 
Classed by Max Nordau as a degenerate, this vagabond with the 
gift of perfect song was a puzzling combination of Villon and 
Thomas 4 Kempis—of grovelling sensuality and the ecstacies of 
the ascetic, ‘‘ Verlaine believes in the Roman Catholic Church,” 
said Jules Lemaitre, ‘‘ as earnestly as the Pope himself, but in 
Verlaine there is only belief—practice is wholly wanting in him.” 
His place in French letters is assured for all time by a score of 
masterpieces, in which thought, sound and form have been 
welded into one flawless whole; but to the psychologist he offers 
a puzzle that is not solved by M, Lemaitre’s clever phrase, nor by 
Dr. Nordau's description of him as a ‘‘circulaire"’"—one in whom 
moods follow one another, cause one another in a soul whose will 
is not strong enough to controlitself. In fact, the French critic 
summed up the puzzle correctly when he remarked:—‘‘I do not 
think that he realizes how he lives or how he writes.” Verlaine 
squandered his supreme gift, and thereby robbed his country of a 
richer leaf in'its crown of glory; but even as it is, France has 
reason to be proud of him, for he has demonstrated the endless 
possibilities and incomparable beauties of her tongue in a way 
that was all his own, unapproached by any other French poet. 
Of his career it is better to keep silence: Western science and 
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Oriental fatalism may point to it with equal right; but the pity, 
the heart-rending pity of it will be felt by all who observe intelli- 
gently the grim, cruel comedy that is called life. : 

Verlaine’s favorite resort is said to have been the Café du Soleil, 
where he could generally be found an hour or two before dinner, 
seated at a little table, with a glass of absinthe within easy reach, 
engaged in smoking a pipe, reading the newspapers and jotting 
down memoranda or bits of verse. He was usually ill-clad, dirty, 
unkempt; and yet the other habitués of the place, knowing his 
ability and impressed by his widening fame, regarded him witha 
respect that was in no wise impaired even when the effects of a 
long evening's imbibition of absinthe and inhalation of the stnoky 
atmosphere of the café were such as to make it impossible for him 
to find his way to his wretched ‘‘lodging for a night” without 
their guidance and support. The café, the hospital, the jail—these 
were his three homes. 





PAUL VERLAINE 


The list of Verlaine’s works includes 13 volumes of poetry— 
*¢ Poémes Saturniens,” ‘‘ La Bonne Parole,” ‘* Romances sans 
Paroles,” ‘‘ Jadis et Naguére,” ‘* Sagesse”’ (which is undoubtedly 
his best work), etc. ; six volumes of prose, and a one-act comedy 
in verse. The Critic of 16 Dec. 1893 contained an article on 
Verlaine’s work and life. 

A notice of Miss Gertrude Hall's translation of some fifty 
poems by Verlaine, in a dainty volume illustrated by Henry 
McCarter and issued by Stone & Kimball, appeared in Miss 
Munroe’s Chicago Letter in The Critic of 1 June 1895. 


lr. Crockett Protests 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


I write to ask your hospitality in order to make a statement 
in regard to a book that has been published under my name in 
America. Messrs. R. F. Fenno & Co., 112 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, have published ‘‘ A Galloway Herd,” by S. R. Crockett, 
author of ‘‘A Lilac Sunbonnet,” ‘‘The Raiders,” ‘‘ The Stickit 
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Minister,”’ etc. It is marked ‘‘ Copyright 1895 by R. F. Fenno 
& Co,” If the image and superscription had been ‘‘ Stolen and 
Pirated 1895 by R, F. Fenno & Co,,” it would have been quite 
correct. Messrs. Fenno have, in fact, stolen a boyish story of 
mine, which appeared in a religious magazine some years ago in 
Glasgow. They have printed it without so much as asking my 
permission, or communicating in any way with me. They have 
hallmarked my story as their copyright, and in so doing have also 
marked their own standing as publishers, As to the book itself, 
it is a crude and boyish production written in youth, and which I 
never had any intention of republishing. 1 have, indeed, already 
used all that { judged of value in ‘* Bog-Myrtle and Peat” and 
other books. Now, there are in America certain very honest men 
and publishers who have paid me honest cash for the more mature 
work of my brain. In their interests as well as my own the truth 
with regard to ‘‘ A Galloway Herd” should be as widely known 
as possible. The Messrs, Fenno have put no date or indication of 
origin upon my stolen property. I wish to state that they must 
not be confounded with the other publishers to whom I have 
referred. S. R. CROCKETT. 
BANK HOUSE, PENICUIK, MIDLOTHIAN, 22 Dec. 1895. 





Mr. Lang’s ‘‘ Aucassin’”’ in Maine 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


I read in The Critic of November 23, that a Mr. Mosher has 
published my ‘‘ Aucassin”’; apparently for his own emolument. 
May I ask this Mr. Mosher, through your paper, if he ever requested 
my leave to reprint the book which (of course) he has bungled, as 
Mr. Hatch points out? ‘‘ Mosher,”—the name seems new to me. 
If he was so discourteous (honesty apart) as to crib my work, he 
gained nothing by his bad manners, The book was a labor of 
love, and I would gladly have let him do his worst. 

St. ANDREWS, FIFE, Dec, 10, ANDREW LANG, 


[To a note of inquiry in this connection, Mr. Mosher replies, in 
substance, that he was of unmindful of his own emolument in 
reprinting Mr. Lang's uncopyrighted translation; that at this 
point it is needless to say whether he intended, or did not intend, 
to send the translator an honorarium; that the errors in the Port- 
land ‘* Aucassin and Nicolete”’ are few and slight (which is true) ; 
that even the London edition is not wholly free from trivial slips; 
that he has sought to give his various reprints a worthy setting (he 
has generally succeeded in doing so, though the type is usually 
smaller than we like); and that he deplores such criticism as that 
which drew Mr. Lang’s attention to his unauthorized edition of a 
very charming book. Eps, THE CRITIC. ] 


Mr. Crawford and [liss Wilkins 


ONE OF BROOKLYN'S most interesting institutions is that which 
is known as Mrs. Field’s Literary Club. Every year the Club 
gives a reception at the house of one or another of its members, 
and those who are so fortunate as to receive invitations accept 
them without delay—even if it involves a journey from New York 
to Brooklyn Heights,—for they are sure to hear some one speak 
who has something interesting to say, and to meet a number of 
literary folk worth going out of one’s waytomeet, The Club was 
organized by Mrs. George W. Field several years ago, when the 
education of a son made it convenient for her to live beyond the 
Bridge, and her return to this city has not been allowed to inter- 
fere with its prosperity. 

The chief attraction at the reunion of December 1892 wasa 
reading from the writings of Mr. Marion Crawford, the reader 
being Mr. Crawford himself. Among those who were invited to 
meet him, and to be met, 'was Miss Mary E. Wilkins. Miss Wilkins 
had already made a reputation in this country, but her fame as 
yet had hardly spread to foreign shores; and the lion of the even- 
ing betrayed his ignorance of the fact that the quiet young woman 
with whom he had exchanged a few words was a literary lioness. 
The doings of the Literary Club are, not reported in the daily 

pers; but it was not long before it got noised abroad that Mr. 
Crawford had snubbed Miss Wilkins at the meeting in question, 
and the rumor offered a text for many a jibe. 

Mrs. Field was naturally annoyed at the publicity given to the 
affair, and when this winter's reception was being planned (for 
Dec; 19), she thought to arrange a second meeting between Mr. 
Crawford, who happened to be in America again, and the inimit- 
able delineator of humble New England types with whom his 
name had been rather painfully connected. So invitations were 
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sent to both of them; but unhappily neither of them could ac- 
cept. Their letters of regret gave them, however, an excellent op- 
portunity to remove the wrong impression that had been made at 
the meeting of three years since. Miss Wilkins was the first to 
write. 

‘* My DEAR MRS, FIELD :— 

‘* My work is, at present, of such a very urgent nature, that I 
am obliged to deny myself nearly every social recreation that 
comes in my way and keep closely at home, with penin hand. I 
am very sorry not to meet you and the members of your Club 
again, and also to miss becoming acquainted with Mrs. Craigie, 
and hearing Mrs. Deland’s paper. I have always remembered 
with pleasure your delightful reception to Mr. Crawford. Lately, 
in reading over his ‘Witch of Prague,’ I came to the portion 
which I heard him read that evening, and it had a new interest 
for me. Very sincerely yours, 


‘* RANDOLPH, MAss., Dec. 8, 1895. MARY E, WILKINS.” 


Mr. Crawford's letter was written only a day later. 
‘*My DEAR MRS, FIELD :— 

‘* It is very good of you to send me two invitations, and 1 wish 
I could accept either of them with any chance of being present. | 
am chiefly in Washington nowadays, and my movements are as 
uncertain as those of a mosquito! I have always remembered 
with pleasure my reading at your Club three years ago, as having 
been the first I gave in this country, and one of the most pleasant. 
There was, indeed, that little story about Miss Wilkins! Do you 
remember? I shook hands with two or three hundred people 
whose names were murmured in the air quite outside of my hear- 
ing; and for all I heard of an introduction, Miss Wilkins might 
have been the Queen of the Cannibal Islands. I have always re- 
gretted that I did not know who she was, as I have read some of 
her things with great pleasure, and we have never met again. 

; ‘Sincerely yours, 
‘*F, MARION CRAWFORD. 
‘* WASHINGTON, D.C., Dec. 9, 1895.” 





Mrs, Field lost no time in communicating to Miss Wilkins the 
substance of Mr. Crawford's note. Her letter elicited this ac- 
knowledgment :— 

‘*My DEAR Mrs, FIELD:— 

‘* Thank you very much for all this interesting news about Mr. 
Crawford. Of course I saw the notices in the papers at the time, 
and people often spoke of the matter tome. I do wish Mr. Craw- 
ford knew how utterly irresponsible I held him for not knowing 
me; I live in too fragile a glass house myself, on such occasions. 
Then, too, I could never see why Mr. Crawford was in duty 
bound to know me; he had lived abroad so much, and I was, 
comparatively, a new writer. There were some funny features 
about the affair, which amused me, but in a most friendly fashion, 
to which Mr. Crawford would have taken no exception. I should 
like to tell him the little story myself. 

‘*T admire Mr, Crawford so much, that I dislike to think that 
he should consider me so very silly as to be hurt, because he did 
not, in such a crowded assembly, single me out from the. others 
and begin to talk about my little stories. I was glad that he did 
not, because I went to see him, and not for him to see me. I was 
very much annoyed by the newspaper notices, and their garbling 
of facts, however. I could never quite decide whether they reflected 
more upon Mr. Crawford orme. * * * I never for one min- 
ute thought Mr. Crawford rude tome. If I had thought him 
so, I would not have read his books over so many times after- 
wards, because I should have been hurt, and they would have 
brought it to mind. I wish you would please tell him this for me. 
I thought of writing to him, but I think perhaps it will be better 
for you to tell him, if you will. Very sincerely yours, 


‘*DEC, 15, 1895. Mary E, WILKINS,” 





By permission of the writers, these letters were read at last 
month’s meeting of the Literary Club, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs, van Anden, Then Mrs. Field, at 7he Critic's request, wrote 
to Mr. Crawford and Miss Wilkins for permission to print them. 
Miss Wilkins’s reply left the matter to Mr. Crawford; Mr. Craw- 
ford’s, written at the same time, assented to Miss Wilkins’s de- 
cision, whatever it should be. So what looked at first like an 
addition to the tale of ‘‘ Quarrels of Authors” proves to be but 
a new illustration of the ‘‘ Amenities of Literature.”’ 

It may be added that the reception at which these letters were 
read was one of the most noteworthy the Club has given, Guests 
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were invited to meet Mrs. Margaret Deland, Mrs.. Pearl Craigie 
(John Oliver Hobbes), Mrs. George C, Riggs (Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin) and Miss Marguerite Merington; and the topic for the even- 
ing was ‘* The Value of the Novel, as Helping us to Understand 
Present Social Conditions.” Mrs. Deland read. a very carefully 
considered and interesting paper, and a witty but informal reply 
-was made by Miss Merington—author of that sparkling comedy, 
‘* Captain Letterblair,” A few thoughtful remarks were made by 
Mrs. Riggs, and then the purely intellectual part of the entertain- 
ment gave place to sociability. Among the guests from out of 
town was that youthful septuagenarian, Dr, Edward Everett Hale. 





An Old Bookmart’s Removal 


Messrs. BaNnGs & Co, announce their removal to new quarters 
at 91 Fifth Avenue. They have occupied the premises at 739-741 
Broadway for nearly seventeen yeats—since May 1879. It is es- 
timated that during this time they held not less than 3400 sales, 
bringing under the hammer, at a very low estimate, at least 
2,000,000 volumes, not counting pamphlets, To this immense 
number should be added autograph-letters, engravings, coins and 
medals, and postage-stamps. A retrospective glance brings back 
to memory many notable libraries and collections that were dis- 
persed in their auction-rooms—among them the Rev. E. H. 
Chapin’s library ot English and American literature, with its 
numerous ‘‘extra-illustrated" volumes; Mr, A. J. Odell’s col- 
lection of Latin, French and English books, with its sumptuous 
catalogue; Mr. Henry B. Dawson's library of books and pamph- 
lets relating to the local history of nearly every State of the Union, 
which was sold in three parts; Mr. John B, Dunbar’s collection 
of Americana, with its scarce books on the Indian; Mr. George 
H. Moore's collection of Americana, chiefly consisting of old 
newspapers, pamphlets and books relating to this city and State; 
Mr. Richard M. Hoe’s unequalled library on the history and art 
of printing; Mr. W. F. Johnson’s valuable first editions of Eng- 
lish authors; Mr. Daniel Adee’s library of Old-English literature; 
and Mr. Charles B. Foote’s magnificent collection, the sale of 
which is still fresh in the minds of all book-lovers. 

Other notable sales were those of the libraries of Messrs. 
Rezin A. Wight, Richard Grant White, Hamilton Cole, James C. 
Brevoort, Henry Ward Poole, Judge Joseph P. Bradley, Prof. 
Chas. E. West, Thos. F. Donnelly, C. I, Bushnell, George F. 
Parsons, Joseph Crosby, Theo. W. Dwight, John B. Moreau, 
James Maurice, Col, E. C. James, Nelson J. Waterbury, John 
Wolfe, L. E. Chittenden, William Berrian, E. B. O'Callaghan, 
Prof. Charles Short, C. W. Frederickson, Ferdinand Ward, E, B. 
Wynn and L, D. Alexander. 


The Drama 
‘¢ The Benefit of the Doubt’’ 

Mr. A, W. PINERO’S latest comedy, produced last week at the 
Lyceum Theatre, is not a sexual problem-play, but a social study, 
extraordinarily faithful to life, highly ingenious in construction and 
full of theatrical interest, although written in so cynical a spirit 
that it can scarcely be described as a wholly pleasing work. The 
phase of society which it represents is frivolous, selfish and insin- 
cere, and the episodes which it introduces are the natural conse- 
quences of the characters of the personages who figure in them. 
Plot there is none, and of story there is very little. Theophila 
Fraser, who has inherited a flighty and irresponsible character 
from a silly and artificial mother, is married to a grave and domes- 
ticated Scotchman, of whom and her surroundings she soon grows 
weary. She finds relaxation in the company of her old friend 
John Allingham, whose wife is a jealous termagant. The inti- 
macy is purely platonic, but some of the circumstances connected 
with it excite the suspicion of Mrs. Allingham, who forthwith sues 
her husband for a judicial separation, naming Mrs. Fraser as core- 
spondent. The latter wins her case, the evidence not justifying a 
verdict against her, but the judge, in dismissing the suit, criticises 
her conduct in severe terms, and bases his decision ehiefly on the 
consideration that she is entitled to the benefit of the doubt, 

However much she may be entitled to it, she certainly does not 
get it, and the argument of the play, so far asit has any argument, 
seems to be that nobody in a similar predicament, whether innocent 
or guilty, would be likely to get it, As soon as her family learn of 
the judge’s unpleasant qualification, they instantly foresee that all 
their friends will put the worst possible construction upon it, and 
begin to deplore the disgrace that has been brought upon them. 
The most: disconsolate of all is Fraser, the husband, who frankly 
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intimates that he is not,as sure of his wife’s innocence as he 
would wish to be, declares-that he is utterly unable to face the 
storm of scandal and shame, and orders Theophila to go abroad 
at once, Furious at this treatment, she flies to John Allingham, 
of all men in the world, for advice and succor. Meanwhile Mrs, 
Allingham, the cause of all the trouble, has begun to be ashamed 
of herself, and has set out for her old home, in the hope of effect- 
ing a reconciliation. She is with her husband when Mrs. Fraser 
is announced, and insists upon being an unseen witness of the 
coming interview, arguing that Mrs. Fraser's innocence ‘can be 
established in no other way. Allingham weakly consents, and 
Mrs. Fraser’s speech and manner quickly prove that thus far she 
has been guilty of indiscretion only ; but, unhappily, being hungr 

and faint, she is induced ‘to drink a glass of champagne, whic 

stimulates her to sucha pitch of recklessness that she asks her 
companion to elope with her. This is‘an uncommonly strong 
scene, and is managed from first to last with consummate skill. 
After it the interest flags a little, but the third act, which is devot- 
ed to plans for the reéstablishment of Theophila’s character 
through the intervention of the family bishop and the good offices 
of the repentant Mrs. Allingham, is no less clever as a study of 
character, though less striking dramatically, 

It is as a study of character, indeed, that the play is most remark- 
able. In no other modern piece, that now occurs to the memory 
of the writer, has the relation betweei the nature of the incidents 
and the characters of the personages been marked so logically and 
so strongly. The consistency of the whole thing is most artistic 
and beautiful, and the personal sketches are wonderfully lifelike, 
It is their undeniable veracity that creates a feeling of impacience 
in their contemplation, for the unrelieved exhibition of human 
meanness is not inspiring. Unfortunately the types are not only 
true, but common. The shallow, flighty, pleasure-loving wife, 
who errs through want of proper self-respect; the respectable, 
but narrow, egoistic and cowardly husband ; the artificial, empty, 
frivolous mother; the self-righteous wife of the bishop, so tardily 
converted to charity, are all depicted with perfectly remorseless 
fidelity, and with a satirical touch which is none the less effective 
because it is so light. The jealous Mrs. Allingham is a master- 
piece, far more vital than the once famous Mrs, Oakley in Cole- 
man's old comedy, Allingham himself, an amiable but weak 
man, forfeits respect by his consent to expose the woman whom 
he has compromised by his thoughtless attentions to an ordeal 
which obviously might have resulted in her permanent ruin, but it 
must be admitted that his action is perfectly consistent with his 
character. The relation between cause and effect is observed 
everywhere with admirable fidelity and ingenuity, even in the 
closing scenes, in which the ultimate fate of the characters is left 
largely to the imagination, 

The performance is good, but might be better, Most of the play- 
ers, in their anxiety to emphasize every possible point, exaggerate 
Mr. Pinero’s outlines and mar the harmony of his delicate propor- - 
tions. Mr. Kelcey does well as Allingham, but the only really 


‘perfect performance is that of the loquacious bore, Sir Fletcher 


Portwood, by that excellent comedian, Mr. Lemoyne. The repre- 
sentation will acquire more lightness and spontaneity, doubtless, 
with repetition, Of the success of the piece there ought not to be 
any doubt, for its literary and theatrical qualities are of that high 
order which cannot fail to please all intelligent observers. 





rir. John Hare 


THIS ACCOMPLISHED English comedian has furnished another 
example of his versatility in his performance of Lord K Idare in 
‘*A Quiet Rubber,” produced at Abbey’s Theatre on Monday 
evening. The piece is Charles Coghlan’s adaptation of ‘‘ Une 
Partie de Piquet,” and is not unknown in this country. It is an 
amusing, but highly improbable, little sketch, in which an irascible 
old nobleman is subjected to chloroform and then made to believe 
that a fierce quarrel, in which he had participated, occurred in a 
dream. This is the character assumed by Mr, Hare, who lavishes 
upon it all the resources of an almost microscopic art, His iden- 
tity is concealed by a wonderful disguise, which is supported by a 
complete change of guit, voice and gesture. The impersonation 
is a little hard in tone and outline, and a little deficient in human 
feeling and passion, and not, therefore, so sympathetic as it might 
be, but as a study of crabbed, selfish, irascible and haughty old 
age, combined with marked eccentricity of manner, it is a master- 
piece. In contrast with the beaming geniality of Benjamin Gold- 
finch in ‘‘A Pair of Spectacles,” it is extrsordlaartig effective, 
Mr, Hare has an excellent supporter in Mr. Charles Groves, 
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The Hegger Photographs 

A SERIES of large photographs by Mr. Frank Hegger, of the 
principal architectural monuments of Europe, has received great 
aud deserved praise from such competent critics as Mr. Russell 
Sturgis, President of the New York Architectural League, and 
Prof. Charles H. Moore of Harvard University. The size ofthese 
photographs, three feet by four, is, we believe, the largest yet 
attempted, but they are without the faults to be found in many of 
smaller dimensions, being free from distortion of the longer lines, 
showing details clearly, and having a pleasant and uniform tone. 
The same subjects are reproduced in three sizes, but the largest 
are, of course, the most valuable. 

The series includes a magnificent view of the Parthenon and 
one of the Athenian Acropolis from the Philopappus hill. Among 
several views of ancient and modern Rome are splendid photo- 
graphs of the exterior and the interior of the Colosseum and 
one of the interior of St. Peter's, which, owing to the great scale, 
give something of the impression of the monuments themselves. 
The lace-like pinnacles and niches of Milan. Cathedral, the half- 
effaced frescoes on the front of St. Mark’s andthe mosaics of the 
interior, the wonderful terra-cotta ornamentation of La Certosa in 
Pavia, the Moorish arches of Seville and the Gothic tracery of the 
cathedrals of Paris, Vienna and Cologne may bestudied with a 
good idea of their effect in ageneral view. But there are also many 
reproductions on a still larger scale of interesting details and orna- 
ments. The series of examples of Gothic architecture in France, 
Germany, England and Italy is, at present, the most complete, es- 
pecially the English section, which includes views of Westminster, 
York, Canterbury, Salisbury and most of the great cathedrals, 

Besides these architectural views, Mr. Hegger has reproduced 
on a correspondingly large scale and with equal success several 
of the most celebrated antique statues—the Hermes of Praxiteles, 
the Venus of Milo, and the whole series of the Elgin marbles 
among them, In some respects a photograph of this size, if care- 
fully taken and in a good light, is better than a cast, forit gives a 
more truthful account of the finish of the original, some of which 
is necessarily lost in the plaster. It is to be hoped that the photog- 
rapher will be encouraged to proceed in this line of work, and to 
add to his collection the many antique works not of the first rank 
but of great interest to students, which can now be studied only 
in the museums in which they are placed. 

With rocks and mountains, which present even greater difficulties 
than castles and cathedrals, he has also been remarkably success- 
ful; if one desires to scale the Matterhorn or to shoot Niagara in 
fancy, he can easily perform the feat with one of these huge photo- 
graphs before the bodily eye. Size, when accompanied by truth 
and delicacy, is an important element in the reproduction of nat- 
ural scenery, and of such works of art as those we have enumer- 
ated ; and schools and colleges will find these views, of about three 
hundred subjects in all, of the utmost value. 
they are unalterable, and in time will doubtless be the most re- 
liable records of the present condition of the important monuments 
which they represent. 

A good selection of the art series with which to start a small 
gallery would include a large view of the Sphinx and the Pyra- 
mids, as a reminder of the most ancient civilizations; the view of 
the Athenian Acropolis, the pediment sculptures of the Parthenon 
and the Venus de Milo of the Greek series; the Colosseum, the 
Arch of Septimius Severus and the Pantheon of the Roman 
series. The Byzantine period might be represented by the exte- 
riors of St. Sophia and St. Mark’s, and a view of some of the 
Ravenna mosaics; and Mohammedan art by the Alcazar of Seville 
and the Court of Lions of the Alhambra, The only difficulty in 
making a good selection from the views of Romanesque and 
Gothic architecture would be caused by the number of subjects 
which there is to choose from; but it should be borne in mind 
that the Continental examples are the most important, and that 
one can hardly find better types than the cathedrals of Pisa, Paris, 
Amiens and Cologne. The interior of St. Peter's, some of the 
ceiling decorations of the Sistine Chapel by Michael Angelo, and 
one of Raphael's Vatican frescoes might serve as the nucleus of 


a collection for the study of the Italian Renaissance; but it would 
also be well to include some specimens of the Primitives, if only 
for the purpose of tracing the realistic movement in art from its 
Italian sources, through early Flemish and German work and 
Dutch and Spanish painting, down to the art of the present day. 
Such a selection would leave many gaps to be filled from time to 

each of the main epochs in 


time, but would include something o 
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the history of art, and would be worth much more for educational 
purposes than could be got in any other shape for the same amount 
of money. 


** The Ladies’ Home Journal” Exhibition 

AN INTERESTING exhibtion of drawings made for 7he Ladies’ 
Home Fournal was opened in the ball-room of the Hotel Waldorf 
on Jan. 14. The artists represented are all well-known illustra- 
tors. Mr. A. B, Frost’s illustrations to Mr, Frank R. Stockton’s 
humorous tale of ‘‘ Pomona’s Travels” include some excellent 
sketches, in India-ink, of a persevering fisherman in a soaking 
shower, and sight-seers in the Gothic quadrangle of an Abbey, 
and some as clever in pen-and-ink, Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens 
has several charming drawings in India-ink and in tints—among 
the latter a portrait of Miss Amanda Todd, the heroine of an un- 
published story, at thirty-five, and an illustration to ‘‘ The Social 
Life of Marlborough,” also unpublished. Among her drawings 
in black-and-white those for Mr. Stockton’s ‘‘The Widow’s 
Yarn,” and one of a young lady meditatively gazing at a tea-table 
set for two, are particularly good, but most of her drawings are 
exceptionally well finished, showing qualities of texture and light 
and color not usually aimed at in work of this kind. Mr. W. L. 
Taylor’s large drawing to accompany the late Eugene Field’s 
poem, ‘‘ The Dream Ship,” with its classic figures, its gauzy 
draperies and floating mists, introduces a welcome hint of the 
ideal, and Mr. Albert Lynch’s ‘‘ The Godmother,” a charming 
little painting in oils, a very pleasant touch of color and sweet 
but unaffected sentiment. An effective water-color of ‘* A Mos- 
lem Mother and Child” is by Mr. Eric Pape. 

There are many specimens of Mr. C. D. Gibson’s large and 
showy pen-drawings, in which the figures usually appear as though 
the artist must have been looking down upon them from a con- 
siderable altitude while making his drawing; and Mr. W. T. 
Smedley has, among other good exainples of his work, a fine 
lamplight effect on face and figure of a young woman arranging 
a bunch of ox-eye daisies. Two beautiful drawings of roses are 
by Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson; and excellent work is shown by 
Messrs. Irving R. Wiles, T. de Thulstrup, Henry Sandham, 
W. A. Rogers and E. W. Kemble. <A word of praise must be 
said for the hanging of the pictures and the decorations of the 
room, which convert it into a bower of smilax and roses, lit by 
innumerable little electric globes interspersed among the leaves 
and flowers, The exhibition should aid in informing the public 
as to the true position of modern illustration, which is still too 
often looked down upon as an inferior form of art. Such a 
thoroughly delightful bit of genre as Mr. Lynch's painting is sel- 
dom seen at any of our larger exhibitions, at which better work 
than that of Mrs. Stephens, Mr. Frost and others represented 
here is not to be looked for. The exhibition closes to-day. 





Art Notes 

THE Board of Estimate and Apportionment has authorized the 
issue of bonds for $1,000,000 for the erection of the additions to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The plans for these additions 
were drawn by the late Richard M. Hunt. When completed the 
Museum will occupy 806,000 square feet. Constant additions are 
made to the collections in the Museum for which no room can be 
found, so that the new building has become an absolute and urgent 
necessity. Mr. Hunt’s plans, moreover, as carried out by his son 
and successor, will give to the city another building of great archi- 
tectural beauty. The bill authorizing the expenditure provides 
that the building must be completed in five years. 

—On Jan. 24, Prof. Fenollosa will deliver a lecture at the Fine 
Arts Galleries, 215 West 57th Street, in which he will make a 
complete comparison of Oriental and European Art, illustrated 
with two lanterns, showing Oriental and European sculpture, 
landscape and genre paintings side by side. 

* =<The chancel of the new church of St, Michael's, at Amster- 
dam Avenue and 99th Street, has just received its decorations of 
stained-glass windows and glass mosaic reredos, which, as speci- 
mens of American decorative art, are worth going out of one’s 
way tosee. The seven tall windows, disposed in a semi-circle, 
are filled with the one subject, the Archangel Michael surrounded 
by the hosts of Heaven, The composition includes a very large 
number of figures, all of about the size of life, and the background 
may be said to be a mosaic of wings, heads and halos. The 
reredos is decorated with a conventional vine scroll, framing four 
circular medallions filled with the emblems of the Evangelists in 
eg mosaic. The work was designed and executed by the Tif- 
y Glass and Decorating Co, 
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Educational Notes 


THE report for 1895 of Dean Emily James Smith of Barnard 
College shows that the institution enrolled during the year just 
past seventy-two undergraduates, with an entering class of 
twenty-six. The total number of students was 123, of whom 
seventy-three were undergraduates, nineteen graduates, and 
thirty-one special students. The lack of a course in American 
History was made good by the New York branch of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, which presented to the College a 
course of six lectures by Prof. Jameson of Brown University. The 
Alumnz have formed an association, which promises to be of 
great practical help to the College, and the freshmen*have begun 
wearing caps and gowns. Three instructors, who have been on 
the Barnard staff from the first, leave with the new year: Dr. M. 
L, Earle goes to Bryn Mawr; Dr. C. S. Baldwin to Yale; and 
Prof. T. S. Fiske will be entirely occupied by his duties at Col- 
umbia, The report of the Treasurer, Mr. George A. Plimpton, 
shows the receipt of $11,981.66 in subscriptions and donations, 
and of $58,600 for the purchase of land. The expenditures for 
the year were $98,443; the balance on-hand amounts to $439.26. 
Those wishing to help the College may find forms for devises of 
lands or bequests of money at the end of the report. 


The second course of Columbia College lectures in codperation 
with the Cooper Union will be given in the great hall of the Col- 
lege on Jan. 14, 21 and 28, by Prof. Charles Sprague Smith. The 
subject will be ‘‘ The Lakes of Switzerland.”” Prof. Lloyd Morgan 
of Bristol College, England, is lecturing at Columbia and Prince- 
ton on ‘‘ Animal Intelligence.” He will deliver a series of lectures 
at Lowell Institute. 


The seventh lecture of the Brooklyn Ethical Association's 
course on ‘‘ Evolutionary Principles Applied to Education” was 
delivered by Miss Caroline B. LeRow on Jan. 12, her subject be- 
ing ‘‘ Educational Ideals of the Present Day.” 


A joint meeting of the New York Library Club and the New York 
Library Association was held in this city on Jan. 10. The topics 
discussed were for the most part somewhat technical, but much 
time was devoted to a discussion of the proper means of arousing 
more interest in the establishment of settlement, home and parish 
libraries, and to the best means of bringing books more generally 
within the reach of the poorer classes, It was also resolved to 
establish a class in philanthropy for the study of the question of 
charity administration. The proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion, authorizing the change of the name of the Association to the 
‘* Library Association of the State of New York” was voted 
down. The tenth anniversary of the formation of the Library 
Club was celebrated in the evening, with a dinner at Clark’s 
restaurant, in West Twenty-third Street. About 120 guests were 
present, 


‘«Founder’s Day,” the anniversary of the birth of Ezra Cor- 
nell, was celebrated at Cornell University on Jan, 11. President 
Schurman, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who is a Trustee of the Uni- 
versity, and Mr. H. W. Sage, also a Trustee, were the speakers. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co, have just published, in their In- 
ternational Scientific Series, Prof. E. J. Marey’s ‘* Movement,” 
translated by Eric Pritchard. 

President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard has addressed a letter 
to Bishop Doane, in which he severely criticises the call issued for 
the twenty-eighth annual convention of the National American 
Association of Woman Suffragists, to be held in Washington, 
Jan. 23-28. The call is signed by Susan B, Anthony, President, 
and Rachel Foster Avery, Recording Secretary, In his letter 
President Eliot says:—‘‘The quotation in the call * * * in- 
troduced by the clause, ‘as the President of Harvard University 
says,’ is from an article by me in Zhe Forum of Oct. 1894, en- 
titled ‘Some Reasons why the American Republic May Endure.’ 
The last paragraph in the quotation is separated in the article by 
ten pages from the preceding paragraphs of the quotation. Inthe 
last quoted paragraph ‘ the bulwarks’ should be ‘these bulwarks.’ 
‘ These bulwarks’ had just been enumerated in the last paragraph 
of my article, and the suffrage, whether fot man, for women, or 
for both, was not mentioned among these bulwarks, The list is 
long and specific, and does not contain the suffrage, The man- 
ner in which the quotation is printed in the call, the alteration of 
‘these’ to ‘the’ ‘and the misrepresentation of my real opinion 
make the extracts in the calla perfect example of misleading and 
unjust quotation.” Bishop Doane, as is well known, is strongly 
opposed to woman suffrage. 
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THE MEssRS. SCRIBNER are making a new departure in the sub- 
scription-book business, They are not only publishing books 
that have a permanent literary value, but are publishing them in 
as dainty and beautiful a form as one usually looks for only in 
books that are brought out in limited editions. We have before 
this had occasion to speak of the delightful Thistle Edition of 
Stevenson's complete works, the sixteenth and last volume of 
which has just been issued to subscribers, It would be difficult to 
find a finer piece of book-making. We prefer it to the limited 
Edinburgh Edition, handsome as that is, and we marvel at its 
cheapness. The present volume is devoted to Stevenson’s poems, 
and contains ‘‘ A Child’s Garden of Verses,” ‘* Underwoods” 
and ‘* Ballads.” It contains, in addition, as the third volume of 
‘* Underwoods,” more than forty additional pieces of verse, writ- 
ten since the publication of the separate volumes, We are not 
surprised that Mrs. Stevenson should write to the Messrs. Scrib- 
ner in terms of high praise of this book. ‘‘I wish,” she writes, 
**to convey my appreciation of the artistic merits and exquisite 
workmanship of the Thistle Edition of Mr. Stevenson’s works. 
I wonder if you know that my husband always wore, pinned to 
his breast, a small silver thistle, the badge of a Scots society, to 
which he belonged in Honolulu? Certainly, the title of the edi- 
tion is a very happy one.” We only regret that Mr. Stevenson 
himself did not have the pleasure of seeing this beautiful edition 
of his works. 


—The same publishers are making still another set of books 
for their subscription-department, which is likely to prove even 
more popular than the Stevenson, and, judging from the sample 
page we have seen, quite as handsome, We almost like it better, 
for it is of the size of the books that made the name of Pickering 
famous, smaller than the Thistle; in fact, the ideal size. This set 
of ten volumes will be a complete, uniform edition of the late 
Eugene Field’s prose and verse, and will contain four new vol- 
umes—‘‘ The Love-Affairs of a Bibliomaniac,” ‘*The House,” 
‘* A Second Book of Profitable Tales’ and a collection of poems 
now brought together for the first time. Each book will contain 
a special introduction written by some one of Mr, Field's literary 
friends, The volumes will be printed by Mr. De Vinne, from 
new plates, on deckle-edged paper with Mr, Field's initials water- 
marked on every page. Each volume will have a frontispiece in 
photogravure on Japan-paper, As though this edition would not 
be handsome enough, there will be another edition on Japan- 
paper, limited to 100 sets, 


—Eugene Field died on Nov. 4. On Nov. 2 he had written the 
nineteenth instalment of ‘‘ The Love-Affairs of a Bibliomaniac,” 
which the Messrs, Scribner will publish through the regular trade 
channels next week, ‘‘ The next day,” writes his brother in an 
introduction to the book, ‘‘ though feeling indisposed, he was at - 
times up and about, always cheerful and full of that sweetness 
and sunshine which, in his last years, seem now to have been the 
preparation for the life beyond. He spoke of the chapter he had 
written the day before, and itewas then that he outlined his plan 
of completing the work, One chapter only remained to be writ- 
ten, and it was to chronicle the death ofghe old bibliomaniac, but 
not until he had unexpectedly fallen heir to a very rare and almost 
priceless copy of Horace, which acquisition marked the pinnacle 
of the book-hunter’s conquest. True to his love for the Sabine 
singer, the western poet characterized the immortal odes of twenty 
centuries gone the greatest happiness of bibliomania.” It is 
stated with authority that the is largely autobiographic, 
many of the passages being pages out of the author’s personal ex- 
periences, The narrative is in the form of an autobiography, sup- 
posedly by one whose adventures and observations during a life- 
time devoted to the pursuit of rare books are set forth with a 
delightful play of fancy and a flow of genial humor very character- 
istic of the author. 


—We learn from the London edition of 7he Bookman that Miss 
Beatrice Harraden’s new novel is called ‘‘ Hilda Stafford,” and 
that the first instalment will appear in Blackwood's Magasine early 
this year, The scene is laid in California, ‘‘ and the story is un- 
derstood to be the best thing Miss Harraden has done as yet.” 
Blackwood’s announces, also for 1896, Mr. R. D, Blackmore’s new 
novel, ‘‘ Dariel: A Romance of Surrey.” 


—‘' The Evolution of Woman” is the title of a book that Mr. 
Harry McVickar has made for the Messrs, Harper. It is largely 
illustration, but there is some text, and both illustration and text 
are said to be very funny, 
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—Messrs. Harper & Bros. have in press Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis's ‘‘ Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central America,” the 
timeliness of which is patent: ‘‘ The Critical Handbook of the 
Greek New Testament,” by President Edward C. Mitchell of the 
Leland University, New Orleans; ‘* Doctor Warrick’s Daughters,” 
a novel by Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis; and ‘‘ A Few Memoirs,” 
by Mrs. Mary Anderson Navarro, which will be illustrated by pho- 
tographs. Noneof these books will be published before February. 

—More copies of ‘* Trilby”’ were sold in 1895 than in 1894, the 
year of its publication, ‘‘The Martian” will not begin in 
Harper's until late inthe year, Mr, du Maurier has not delivered 
the manuscript as yet. 


—Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have taken two floors at No, 
93 Fifth Avenue, and will soon remove there, having outgrown 
their old quarters at 15 East Sixteenth Street. 


—Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have nearly ready in their 
Library of Economics and Politics, ‘‘State Railroad Control, 
with a History of its Development in Iowa,” by Dr, Frank H. 
Dixon, with an introduction by Prof. Henry C. Adams; and 
** Southern Side Lights,” a picture of social and economic life in 
the South during a generation before the war, by Edward Ingle. 
The same publishers announce ‘‘Shakespeare’s Heroes on the 
Stage,”’ by C, E, L, Wingate, a companion-volume to the author's 
successful ‘‘ Shakespeare's Heroines on the Stage.” 

—Sir Lewis Morris, who has always been supposed to be 
unmarried, has recently announced that he has been married for 
thirty years. He has two daughters andason, The latter was 
recently married and resides near his father’s home in Carmarthen. 
The fact that the author of ‘‘ An Epic of Hades” is a married 
man did not leak out till the vexed question of the succession to 
the Laureateship was settled. It was doubtless the son's mar- 
riage that led to the surprising disclosure, 

—Stepniak’s real name is said to have been Kravchinsky. 

—Of the famous literary folk of the older generation that had 
not yet passed away when 7he Critic came into being, fifteen 
years ago this week, Mrs. Stowe is the sole survivor; for Dr. 
Hale belongs to a younger generation, and the reputation of the 
venerable Dr, Furness (the Shakespearian’s father) is not a purely 
literary one.. Mrs. Stowe’s mental vigor is gone, but her physical 
condition is still good in her eighty-fifth year. 

—Messrs. Ward & Downey of London announce a book that 
should have a large sale in this country, settle many doubtful 
questions and throw much light on some dark places in our social 
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history. It is a photographic facsimile of the original manuscript 
in Fulham Palace library of the ‘‘ History of the Plimouth Planta- 
tion,” by William Bradford, one of the founders and second Gover- 
nor of that colony. And now we come to the fact that gives this 
book its great value: it will.contain an account of the voyage 
of the Pilgrim Fathers in the Mayflower, and the names of those 
who sailed in that ship and ‘‘ were (by the blessing of God) the first 
beginners and (in a sort) the foundation of all the plantations and 
colonies in New England.” Now we shall know who were and 
who were not the real passengers in the Mayflower. If all the 
people who claim to be descended from that passenger-list pur- 
chase the book, it will have a sale that will put ‘‘Trilby"’ out of 
therunning. Unfortunately the edition will be limited, though 
the publishers do not say to what number. The price per copy 
will be about $20, 

—Col. Richard Malcolm Johnston is to give a course of five lec- 
tures on the English poets in New Orleans, before the Catholic 
Winter School. Dr. Horace Howard Furness is giving a course 
of free readings on Shakespeare in Philadelphia. 

— Three unpublished letters by James Russell Lowell will be 
printed in the February Century. They describe the habits and 
the songs of the birds at Elmwood, Lowell’s Cambridge home. 
In the same number Mr, Henry M. Stanley, in an article on the 
‘* Development of Africa,’’ recalls the fact that troubles with the 
Boers in southern Africa first induced David Livingstone to travel 
to the north, and so led the way to the opening of Equatorial 
Africa. 

—The remaing manuscripts of Charlotte Bronté in the posses- 
sion of her husband and others have now been purchased for pub- 
lication, ‘‘ They are far. more numerous and important than 
had been imagined,” says Dr. Nicoll, and he ought to know, *‘ and 
will make a substantial and valuable addition to the body of her 
work, alike in prose and poetry, a very large number of hitherto 
unknown letters having also been recovered. A biographical 
volume will be published entirely made up of fresh matter, and 
repeating nothing that has already appeared in Mrs. Gaskell’s 
biography.” 

—The committee of the Society of Authors appointed to exam- 
ine the circumstances in which was issued the address of British 
literary men to their confréres in America anent the Venezuelan 
difficulty, reports that the signers of the address are alone answer- 
able, The use of the Society’s paper, on which the address was 
issued, was unauthorized, The committee avows the friendly 
feelings of the Society for America, but expresses the opinion that 
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Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 


tobacco made. ‘ 


Marburg Bros., 
The Tobacco Co,, a 
Mempriogs Teense® Seu Socseaen, 


exclusive patterns 


tractive prices. 





Just Published. 


LOVE AND LAUGHTER. 


A Legacy of Rhyme. By James G. BURNETT, with 
introduction by William Winter, and portrait. 
12mo, ornamental cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


* This volume contains the verses of a very prom- 
ising young man, who was taken away atthe age of 
twenty-five. The verses are distinguished by warm 
and gentile feeling, by genial humor and by winning 
kindness, The author combined poetic sentimens 
with a keen sense of humor, and had a tempera- 


ment that have made him an agreeable fol- 
Migwer of Praed, Locker and Dobson.”—New York 9 and 
3 wersmitis, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
' Publishers, 
27 West 23d St., New York. 





GIFTS. 


Messrs. Tiffany & Co. are now offering 
Sterling Silver Forks and Spoons in their 


and their large stock of new designs in 
artistic silverware at proportionately at- 


Their products are never sold to the 
trade, and can be purchased only direct 
from their establishment. 


To intending purchasers known to 
them, or who will name satisfac- 
tory references, Tiffany & Co. will 
send upon approval careful selec- 
tions from their stock. 


Tiffany & Co., 


nurs. Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as a 
nerve food, tends to prevent and 
alleviate the headache arising 
from a disordered stomach, or that 
of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., says : 

** Have found it of great benefit in nervous 
headache, nervous dyspepsia and neuralgia ; 
and think it is giving great satisfaction when 
it is thoroughly tried.” 


at $1.10 per ounce, 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Union Square,,. 
New York. 
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action in international questions does not belong to the Society's 
corporate powers. 

—Mr. J. B. Luyster of Nassau Street, one of the best-known 
old New York booksellers, has sold out to Messrs. D. G, Francis 
& Co. His business was founded in 1840, by T. W. Reeve, and 
had from the first an excellent reputation in its own particular line. 


Publications. Received 





yi Le Wt Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Twelve Trios. Novello, Ewer & Co 

Bemen,W and b. E. Smith. Plane and Solid Geometry. —~ Gian & Co. 
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Dalmon, C. W. Song Favours. $1.25 Way & Williams. 
Disraeli, B. Sybil; or the Two Nations. $1.25 Macmillan & Co. 
Donne, John. Poems. Ed. by E. K. Chambers, 2 vols, $3.50. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Drachmann, Holger, Paul and Virginia of a Northern Zone, §:. o. 
st & Wein 
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Hamilton, M, jae Aethennae. gaan D fepates $f. 
Haddon, A. €. “aoe in Art $1 25 haries 's Son: 
Hermann, W. The Communion of the Christian with b God Tr. by J. S Stanyon, 
Vol. 1V. $2.40. : Williame & Norgate. 
Hore,A H. H of the Church Catholic. S. f-s0 E. P. Dutton & Co, 
Hugo, Victor. Les Misérables. Ed. by A Ligemont. . R. Jeukins, 
ones, Henry. Browning as a Philosophical s and Religious Teacher. $2 25. 
Macmillan & Co. 


Kent, C. F. Wise Men of Ancient Israel and Their Proverbs. $1.25, 
om mee A Charles. Water Babies. Sliver, Burdett & Co : & 
mans’ Gazetteer of the World, Tha. by G. Cc. Citeholen, re $15. 
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x Btate-Unis, ¢1 20 Brenta 
ton. Handbook to Tennyson’s Works, $1.75. Macmillan & Co. 
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ington : vernment Office. 
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Vernham, Fift Three-Part Studies, Novello, Ewer & Co. 
—— Ed Reuben Stone’s Discovery. $1.25. Oliver Bright's Search, 
Stoddart, T.T. The Death-Wake. $1.50. Way & Williams, 
Walworth, Mra, J.H. An Old Fogy. $1.25. Merriam Co, 
Walker, i H. A Book for Every oman, $1. Longmans, Green & Co, 
Watson, R. M. ia, $r.50. Way & Williams. 
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Wordsworth, E. The Snow Garden. nn, Green 
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of New York 


has placed in their hands, to be sold at absolute public sale, his 


MOST sconsanieep COLLECTION 


MASTER WORKS 


DISTINGUISHED PAINTERS 


OF THE 


FrencuH, ENGLIsH, Dutcu, FLEMIsH AND AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


THE SALE WILL TAKE PLACE AT 


CHICKERING HALL 


On Mowpay AND TuEspAy EvENINGS, FEBRUARY 17TH AND 18TH 


The sterling quality of the majority of the Paintings and the 
remarkable representation of the English School in the collection 
easily distinguish this event as one of the most interesting and im- 


portant in the art history of the country. 


THE ANTIQUE FURNITURE, OBJECTS OF ART, RUGS, Etc. 


BELONGING TO Mr. KING 


WILL BE SOLD ON THE AFTERNOONS OF FEBRUARY I9QTH AND 20TH 
AT THE.AMERICAN ART GALLERIES 
where the entire collection will be on free view previous to sale. 

| *,*Applications for Catalogues will receive prompt attention 


THE AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
Managers 


Tuomas E. Kirsy 
* Auctioneer 





THE AMERICAN ART GALLERIES 


Mapison SQuarE Soutu, New York 


ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY! 


The undersigned have the honor of informing the public that 


Mr. David H. KING, JR 








HENRY NORMAN'S. 
BOOKS, 


Prom the N. Y. Tribune, Jan. 14. 

‘* His book, ‘Real Japan,’ has 
thrown more light wpon the inner 
workings uf that country than any 
other work published. His book, ‘The 
Peoples and Politics of the Far Haat,’ 
also caused a stir.” 


THE PEOPLES AND POLITICS 
OF THE FAR EAST. 


Travels and Studies in the British, French, 
Spanish and Portuguese Colonies, Siberia, 
China, Japan, Korea, Siam, and Malaya. 
By Haney Norman. With 60 Illustrations 
and 4 Maps. 8vo, $4.00, 

“His chapters are vivid in description, shrewd in 
observation, painstaking in investigation, pleasant 
in tone and temper, and full of lively impressions 
of travel. The whole volume is thorougtily readable, 
and constitutes a valuable and timely contribution 
to the whole study of contemporary life and politics 
in a region which seents destined in the near future 
to engage more and more of Western attention and 
concern.”’—-London Times. 

‘You cannot turn over afew pages without see- 
ing that heis a traveler of no ordinary kind He is 
a practised writer and something more. He has the 
gift of rapidity—he carries you along with him. He 
is racy, individual, picturesque; sees things with the 
clearness of a good observer, and makes you also 
ree them clearly.”—Mr. G. W. Smatiay, in WV. ¥. 
Tribune, 

THE REAL JAPAN. 


Studies of Seaham: Japanese Morals, 
Administration, and Politics. By Henry 
Norman. 8vo, $1.50. 

‘The book throughout is enentinaie informing, 
and presents, within reasonable dimensions, a more 
life-like picture of the country and people than any 
similar work we know.”—The Pall Mali Gazette, 


*,° Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Handy-Binder 


To any address, One Dollar. 
The Critic first year, with Binder, $3. 50. 


THE CRITIC CO,, 287 Fourth Aver, Wy. Vy 
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Notable New Books 


Viri ster ag 
R. Arrowsmith, late of Teachers’ College, New York 
es snd Obaries Knapp, Barnard College. Cloth Illustrated. .8 .75 
olie maonld on the principle that at the earliest stage the help given to 
we very full and centred especially about the essential 
goog ey yom and Ghooler constructions of the language. 
Latin Lessons 
yy E. W. Coy, Principal, Hughes High School, Oineinnat. oe a 
payer Latin Lessons ne an n excellent book, well eompened on the best 
nS such @ zoe m. A, Packard, Professor Latin and Liter- 
Princeton llege. | 


Bilder aus der de 
By L. Keller, Professor of German, 


Cornelius Nepos 


By T. B. Lindsay, Boston University. Maps and Illustrations. ....#1 10 


An rn a A new,edition. Quantities marked throughout. References 
to the Latin Grammars of Harkness, Allen and Greenough, and Gil- 


dersleeve. Fully illustrated with engravings especially prepared for 
this work. © 


Selections from Aulus Gellius 
By Charles Knapp, Barnard College............-..-seeeeeeeeccerees 8 .30 
‘*Knapp’s Aulus Gellius is excellently suited for sight reading and I 


commend it for school use.”—Samuel Hart, Professor of Latin, Trinity 
College, Hartford. 


utschen Litteratur 
Normal College, New York City. .8 .75 











“* Keller’s Bilder aus der deutschen Litteratur is an excellent and suc- 
cessful attempt to ere in attractive style a brief outline of the history of 


German literature from the be 


ginning down to the present time.”— 


Moore, Professor of French and German, Colgate University. 


Modern German Texts 


LATEST ADDITIONS ;: 


PEED oo a sia wbececensses6 6000 Se essecccccecces sbeceee 8 .25 
Leander’s (Von Volkmann) Triiumerelen. ...0.....6-eccececeecceees 35 
Von Hillern’s Hiher als die Kirche...... 


Germania Texts 
Issued Monthly, ten cents each. 
LATEST ADDITIONS : 
Kurz’s Reinecke Fuchs ; Goethe’s Die Kronung Josefs I1; Gervinus’s 


Lessings Dramaturgie; ’Kurz’s Lessings Minna von Barohelm ; Khbull’s 
Meier Helmbrecht. 


lMorgan’s Patriotic Citizenship 
By Thomas J. Morgan, Ex-United States Commissioner of Indian 


eee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


‘*T think Morgan’s Patriotic Citizenship is the most successful attempt 
yet made to prepare an interesting and instructive book for the people on 
this special topic.”—W. T. Harris, U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 


Eclectic English Classics 

28 volumes of Gems of English Literature. 

Carefull ees bgiptet notes ; good printing and paper; uniform 
binding They are the best editions of the works included 
now in the pon at anything like the prices at which these are 
offered. Latest numbers: 

Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner,...........00:scseseseees $ .20 
Shakesp EAS i-06550 on s08) bed bavekediscee oecne bbaeasnchsas % 


De Quincey’s Revolt of the Tartars......-.--............ PORE ALY aa 120 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I and Il. ...............cccceeeveeeees 20 
Others in Preparation. 


Natural Course in [lusic 


By Frederic H. Ripley, Principal Bigelow School, Boston, and Thomas 
snopes fege » d in Musical © Composition and Theory in the Ameri- 
liege Musicians. New Treat 

A — vet forward. 


BE. cece hanseet cocieorescs Ded pneddehadinkeshsste6ccdn0ses0eccenes 8 .20 
First Ri 





nt; new methods of teaching. 





Manual of “goin cat 
By Norman P. Heffley, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. Cloth.. . $1.25 


Aoow lete manual for class use and for self instruction. "Just pub- 


itman System. Embodies all the improvements of recent years 
ne ee matter of teaching the subject, 














By W. C. H. Hammel, Professor 


Harris, 


to the examination and introduction of our school books 


Cincinnati, 


New York, Chicago, 
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Eclectic School Readings 


Charmingly written ; beautifully illustrated by eminent artists; at- 
tractive bindings in cloth, stamped with suggestive and appropriate 
designs. These bright, entertaining reading books are adapted to all 
a: of school, from the first reader to the fifth. The series now in- 
clu 
Stories.for Children. By Mrs. C. A. cease 
~~ Stories and Fables. By Jas. Baldw 35 
ries of Great Americans for Little noe ee By Edward Eggleston .40 
rar Greek Stories, By Jas. Baldwin.............6.cceeescseeccsecccnens 45 
Stories of American Life and Adventure. By Edward Eggleston...... ‘50 
Others in Preparation. 





Concrete Geometry 
4 A. R. Hornbrook, Teacher of Mathematics, High School, Evans- 
ville,Ind. Muslin 8 


“ Hornbrook’s Concrete Geometry should be of service. I shall not 
only advise its use but shall urge it in schools where I have influence.”— 
Oren Rovt, Teacher of Mathematics, Hamilton College. 


Spencerian Vertical Penmanship 
Shorter Course, seven numbers, per GOZON......... 66 ececeeeeecees 8 .72 
Embodying the symmetry, grace and beauty of the regular Spencerian 
writing which have made this system the standard in American schools. 


Same attention to artistic and mechanical detail has been bestowed upon 
these books as upon the earlier books of this system. 





Observation Blanks in Physics 


of Physics, Morsend State Gram- 
Biscascchs SuktRnees vqne cohbaceentne 8 .30 


“T have seen several attempts to assist the work of puplis ronifses to in 

the study of physics, but I have never seen anything which 

of such practical assistance as Hammel’s Observation Blanks.”— 
. 8. Commissioner of Education. 


RECENT SUCCESSFUL TEXT BOOKS 


wr 


White's (Macnie’s) Elements of Geometry, Plane and Solid............ $1.25 | Syme’s First Year in Froench...........0.-escescecscccccccesesescescess 8 .50 
White’s peas Elements of Plane Geom@try..................ceceee Guerber’s Contes et Legendes, Parts I and II, each........ etl ee eg .60 
mentary Lessons in Zodlogy........ BASU sVecbodbconsh owe : Muzzarelli’s Academic neh ee Parts I and II, jade a ey es -- 1.00 
Burnet's Senosl SRE ESRF el i -< PUS E SR -7% | Gleason and Atherton's First Greek Book.................+5+5 ievoaewes 1,00 
Dana's Geological Story Briefly Told..... DNLNs cca Reka hed nes xnd.cneve 1.15 | Rockwood’s Cicero’s Vato Maior de Senectute.............c.eceeeeeeeee -90 
Roark’s Paychology in Education............cscccccsencecsccccceeeivescs 81.00 
King’s School Interests and Duties,.......... idntads the v'ewed ocacssalenne 1,00 
Guerber’s Myths of Northern Lands........... ce sendeqaesekansscdeet abe 1.50 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. Correspondence with teachers and school officers with reference 


cordially invited, Circulars and introduction terms free. 


AMERICAN BOOK COrIPANY 


Boston, Atlanta, Portland, 


Oregon. 
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‘TY. CROWELL & CO. 


Abraham Lincoln: tributes from his asso- 
ciates. 12mo, $1.25; paper covers, $.50. © 


American Charities. By Pror. Amos G. 


WaRNER. (Library of Economics and Poli- 
tics.) 12mo, $1.75, 


Anarehy or Government. By WILLIAM 
Rk. 16mo, 8 


Artist’s Series of Classic Prose and 
Lh pe if A . 15 vols. 12mo, illustrated. Per 
VOL, 


Begutige of Shakes 
D, LL.D. 2 vo 
nat ben yA. 50, 


Beautiful Houses. By neon H. Gipson. 
8vo, fully illustrated. $3.00. 


Black Beauty. * Casgmaes oemend, 
16mo, $.75; 8vo, $1 


Blessing of Cheerfulness. By the Rev. 
J. K, MILLER, D.D. 12mo, $.35. 


Captain Coignet. New edition. 12mo, $1.50. 


Carrots. By Mrs. Mounswonrs. 
16mo, $.75 ; 8vo, $1.25 


Chilhowee_ Boys 
Sana E. MORRISON. 


Christian State, The. By the REv. Gzorcr 
D. HERRON, D.D, tomo. Cloth, $.75; paper, $ 40 


Crowell’s Poets. New styles of binding. Stu- 
dent’s Edition. 16 vols, ‘12mo. Per vol., $1 00; 
Peerless Edition. 35 vols. 12mo. Pervol., $1.25; 
Florentine Edition. 25 vols. 12mo. Per vol ,82 00; 
Imperial Padded Levant Edition. 24 vols. 12mo. 
Per vol,, $3.50; Portrait edition. Three-quarters 
Morocco. 18 vols. 12mo. Per vol., $3.50, 


Crowell's orendard Library. New vol- 
KARENINA, by Count Tolstoi; 
CROWN ae WILD OLIVE, SESAME AND LILIES, ete., 
by John Ruskin ; Essays oF ELIA, by Charles 
Lamb; PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, by Jane Austen; 
SCOTTISH CHIEFS. by Jane Porter; SENSE AND 
SENSIBILITY, by Jane Austen ; SEVEN LAMPS OF 
ARCHITECTURE, by John R uskin: WANDERING 
JEW, by Eugene Sue. 2 t, WESTWARD Ho, by 
Charles Kingsley. 12mo. Cloth. Per vol., $1.00. 


Crowell’s St*ndard Library. Half Lea- 
ther. Gilt top. 73 vole. 12mo. Per vol., $1.50. 


Cuckoo Clock. By Mrs. MOLEsworTE. 
16mo, $.75; Svo, $1.25. 


Cuore. By EDMONDO DE Amicis. 
[ilustrated edition. 8vo, $1.50. 


Dear Little Marohioness. Illustrated by 
TAYLOR. 8vo, $1.00. 


Ekkehard. By Von ScHEFFEL. 2 vols 16mo, 
illustrated. $2.50; half calf, $4.50, 


Faience Library of Literary Gems. 12 
vols. 16mo. Cloth, Per vol., $1.00; leather, $1.50. 


Faience Violin. By CHAMPFLEURY. 
16mo, illustrated. Cloth, $1.00; leather, $1.50 


Famous Leaders Amon ng Wome 4 
SARAH K, BOLTON. 12mo, illustrated, "h1.50 


Firgt L nings Pires: By the Rev. ensuite 
ACKSON. 12mo, $8 


Gold Dust. Titustratea edition 18mo. White 
back, $.75; full white, 8 75; flexible calf, $1.00 


Great be inv. Gnas of the Church. 
By the Vv. CHARLES CReEGAN, D. D, 
12mo, illustrated. $1.50. 


Half a Dozen Boys. by hg CuaPtIn Ray. 
Illustrated edition. 8vo, $1.50. 


“Pooks Te Volume Classics. New Volwmes 
“+P ales,” “Scarlet Letter,” and “ Tar- 
tarin of Tarascon.” 18mo. Vellum, $. i parti- 
cloth, . w: silk, $1.00; half calf, $2.00. 


Handy Yolume Classics. New styles of 

exible Levant. 15 vols. 18mo. Per 

vol., $ ces ‘Taner Tree Calf. 15 vols. 18mo. Per 

vol., $8.00 ; White and Gold. 20 vols. 18mo. Per 

vol, ¢ 00; Popular Edition. 47 vols. 18mo. Per 
vol., 


T he, and oth 
happens ree, T 7 ; “or 


eare. By the REv. 
16mo. Cloth, $2.50; 


in War Time. By 
12mo, $1.50. 











’S PUBLICATIONS OF 1896. 


Her on ainsty’s Towers 


How ea ynmy, § Saved the Barn. By 





By W. H. Dixon. 


Hull House Maps and Pap 
8vo. Cloth. ~"paeudl Special Ed, io mounted 
maps, $38. 

In the Land of Lorna Doone. 
DEING. 16mo, $1.00, 
Inevitable, The, and other Poems. By 

SaRAH K. BOLTON. 16mo, $1.00 


Jack ftiden. By WARREN LEE Goss. 


By W. 


12mo, 


ol Foetical Work 
2 vols. 12mo, illustrated. White back, $3.00; 
cloth, $8 00; half calf, $6 00. 
By PAUL MARGUERITTS. 
ition. 16mo, illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.00; leather, $1.50, 
La Belle Nivernaise. By AtrHonse Dav- 
DET. Faience Kdition. 16mo, illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.00 ; leather, $1.50. 
Life of Christ. By DEAN FARRAR. 
2 vols. 12mo, illustrated White back, $3.00; 
cloth, $3.00; half calf, $6.00 
Life of Washington. By WASHINGTON IR- 
VING. ls. 12mo, illustrated. White 
ba: ‘ik, $34 00; cloth, 83.00; halt calf, $6.00. 
London Idylis. By W. J.{Dawson. 12mo, 


i and Friendship. By Rapa WaL- 
DO EMERSON. 12mo, 8. 


Makin f Manh » The. 
Da ut 12mo. ask gee ° 


Master and Man. 
1gmo, $.35. 


By W. J. 
By Count ToLsroi. 


Miller's (Dr.) Year Book. 
6mo, $1.25; flexible morocco, $2.50. 


te Man _on the Frontier, The. 

By +a Rev. W.G PuppEFOooT. 12mo, $1 25. 
Moore’s Poetical Works 

2 vols. 12mo, illustrated. White back, $3.00; 
cloth, $3.00; half calf, $6.00. 


Old Man Sayarin and other Stories. By 
LDWARD W. THOMSON. 16mo, $1.00, 


Punighment and Ref lon. 
rs LUD. ime ete 


Scottish Chiefs, By JaANS PORTER. 


2mo. White back, $8.00; cloth, 
$3.07 naif calt, $6.00, 


Shakespeare’s. Heroines on the 
St “4 By ©. E. L. Wineare, 2.2 


By F. 


tra 
Sonte Theory. 
cloth. 


Supehing for Shut~-Ins. 


By Pror, Joun Basco 
4 Hconomics and Politics) iamo, 


By a Suut-In. 


Sweetness and 4 Light. By MATTHEW AR- 
NOLD, 12mo, 8.365 


THpee 2 Apprentices of Moon Street. 
A o & MONTORGUBIL. 8vo, illustrated, 


Too Boced* be True. By E. 8. Ex..iorr. 


Turning-Pointe 
reers. th 
trated, $1.50, 


Under the Old Elms. By Mary B. Ciar- 
LIN. 16mo, $1.00, 


ir uccessful 


Ae 
HAYER. 12mo, i 


us- 


Vesper eras Wo 7 vols. 16mo. Per vol, $.75. 
DOERS OF THE WORD, by Dee F amen, Sas 
+ Des 


Hippen Livz, by Rev. J ¥" 
THERE GO THE ‘outve, by 0. 8 daa geon ; THE 
CHILD JE8U8S, b; Dean Stanley ; § TH ET@RNAL 


GOODNkBS, Rag Yharles Kingsley; CHRISTIAN 

PROGRESS, ns AL ROBERTSON ; SPIRIT 
oF love, by ed’k D. Maurice 

Wanderin e on . By EvGEne Sve. 
Wietratod Ba “Y vola 12m 


illustrated. 
hite back, A, tC) loth, $3.00 ; half calf, 


a0 One volume ‘edition, 12mo, $1 25. 
Water Bables. By Cuaries Kinasiey. 
se 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co., Publishers 


NEW YORK and BOSTON. 
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Some of The Critic’s contrib- 
utors during the past fifteen 
years, 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Dr. (nats C. Abbott. 
Matthew Arnold. ustin Allibone. 


President F. A. ie Borment, Cotumbin College. 





Rev. Dr. C 

President Aacbal Bunty, of Wisconsin. 
Prot. W. ervill a Univ. 
Prof. Henry A. Beers, Yale ©. 

Sir Walter Besant. on. John Bigelow. 


Prof. W. H. Bishop, Yale College. 


Mme Blanc (* Th, Ben ay 
Prof. M. Bloomfiel sehen opkins Univ. 
niv, of Lr am 


Prof. = paings. 

Prof. H H. Boyesen, Columbia 

Dr. D. G. Brinton, Right Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D, 
Prof, Francis Brown, Union Theol. Sem’y. 

Prof. 8. J. Brown, U. 8. Naval Observatory. 

John Burrougne. . OC. Bunner. Mary E. Burt, 
Prof. M. M. Butler, Columbia College. 

Mary Hartwell Catherwood. President Cleveland. 
Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke. 

Lord Chief Justice Coleridge. *pawara Eggleston. 
Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer, Helen Gray Cone. 
Prof. Hiram Corson, Cornell Untv. 

Prof, Edward B. Cowell, Univ. of Cambridge. 

F, Marion Crawford. Rev. Dr Howard Crosby. 
George William Curtis. oon Dewey. 
Right Rey. William Croswell Doane, D 
Austin Dobson. Samuel fa Drake, 
ate ig “mee Charles W. Eliot, Harvard College. 

Prof. George P. Fisher, Yale Colleg 

John Fiske. 4S Fletcher, 4 ‘Amherst College. 
0. B Frothingham. orace Howard Furness. 
Edmund Rey. De William Elliot Griffis. 
Rev. Frederick W. Gunsaulus 

Rev. Dr. William Henry Furness. 

Richard Watson Gilder 

Prof, Basil L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins Univ. 
President Daniel C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Rev. Washington Gladden. 

Right. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

Prof W. W. Goodwin, Harvard College. 

President W. R. Harper. Univ. of Chicago. 

Joel Chandler Harris (‘‘ Uncle Remus”). 

Dr. W. T. Harris, U. 8. Comauanpase of Education. 
Mrs. Burton Harrison. Prof. J. A. Harrison. 
Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Horatio Hale. 
Bret Harte. Julian powpome. John Hay. 
W E. Henley. Rev. Dr. F. H. Hedge. B. A. Hinsdale. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. Lord Houghton. 
Julia Ward Howe. Judge Thomas Hughes, 
President Thos. Hunter, Normal College, N. Y. 
Prof. A. V. W Jackson, Columbia College. 

Thomas A. Janvier. Richard Malcolm Johnston. 





Prof. Francis W. Kelsey, Univ. of Mich. 

Prof. Arthur L. Kimball, Amherst College. 

Rudyard Kipling. 

Andrew Lang. George Kennan. 

Prof. 8. P. Langley, Director Smithsonian ustitution, 

Prof. Charles nman, Harvard College, 

Goenge Parsons Lathro Henry Chagies Lea. 

Charles Godfrey Leland. Chariton T. Lewis. 

zrodegics Locker. neon J. Lossing. 
Prof. T. R Bn pent Yale College. 

James Russell Lowell. 


Admiral 8, B. Luce, U. 8. N. 

P. E, Matheson, New College, Oxford Univ. 
Prof. Brander Matthews. Simon Newcomb, 
Donald G. Mitchell. Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell. 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, Harvard College. 

Prof. F. T. Palgrave, Oxford Univ. 

Francis Parkman. 

President. L. Patton, Princeton Univ. 

President Noah Porter, or College. 

Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D. 

Rev. Dr. William 8. Rainstora 

Prot, Ira Remsen, Johns Hopkins Univ, 

Prof, C. F. Richardson, Dartmouth College. 





James bh ag Riley. Prof. Frederic L. Ritter. 
Dr. W. J. Rolfe. eodore Roosevelt, 
George saints Frank B. Sanbcrn. 
Prof. M. W. Sam: Unity. of Indiana. 

Rey. Dr. Philip Clinton Scollard. 
Frank Dempster Sherman, Columbia College 

Harriet Prescott Spofford. w. ciilman. 
Frank R. Stockton. . Ww. Story. 
Richard Henry Stoddard. Dr. James Strong. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. Edith M. Thomas, 
eb Tennyson, Sc Thompson. 


f. W. G. Sumner, Yale Mee 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, Cornell Unt 
Rev. Dr. He: by, Dyke. John ©. van Dyke. 
Mrs. Schuyler laer. 
ireneees FF. A. Walker, Mass. Inst, of Tec! echnology. 
Elizabeth Phelps Ward. Charles b econped Warner. 
Prof, W. R. Ware, Columbia Colle; 
President A, 8. Webb, College of ty of New York 
Charles Henry Webb. (‘John Paul 
President orig Cc. Welling, Solum bien Univ. 
Walt Whitm: Dr, Andrew D. White. 
~— William ‘Dei t Whitney. John G. Whittier. 
. Monier W Oxford G, J. Wood. 
George E Wither , Alexander Winchell. 
rof. Charles A. Young, Prineston College. 
L angwill, A. Schade van Westrum. 


Ten Cents a Copy. 
ee CRITIC Co., 
287. Fourth Avenue, New-York. 


Three Doliars a Year. 
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“ The Best American 





Novel of the Year.” 





a 


THE RED 


»” “In the Quarter,” etc., etc. 


“*'The Red 
—fiction or history—in which t 


shows that he is nearer that secret now. 


Forp, N, ¥. J ‘ 


Qe S Vee ~ eBVssusest 


** By far the most notable book of the week. 


far into the next century. . 


in a pleasurable state of excitement. . . 
page to the last. . . 
American novel of the year.”— Vance Thompson. 


Sent, mail prepaid, 
— P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 


VBVVVVSVGE HS HPERSTVCEBEYE* 


A Romance of the Conimune. By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, author of “The King in Yel- 


blic’ stands head and shoulders above any American novel of the year. 

There are in it wonderfully speronerse pictures of the days of the Commune. 

© savage cruelty of the mob, the pitileseness of irresponsible 

power, the pathos of headless armies, marching to death. are so vividly described. It has blood 
and it has viscera. And the thing lives.”—Commercial Advertiser. . 

‘+ Mr. Chambers showed in '‘ The King in Yellow’ that he had the clue tothe secret This work 

He has already earned a place among the men of 

rm things are ‘ expected,’ and he can do what few men can do—he can tell a story.”—JAaMES 


** Why is the book so good and so difficult to lay down unfinished ?’’— New York Recorder. 


two very original and very remarkable books, viz.. ‘Chimmie Fadden’ and ‘ The King in Yellow.’ 
*The Red Republic’ is, I think, the one sort of historical novel which has a chance of living very 
. » A wonderfully real and intensely vital picture of the Com- 

mune. There is in the book a fine quality of romance which carries you along to the last page 
- A book that will hold 

. [donot think one heed hesitate to call ‘The Red Republic’ the best 


REPUBLIC. 


12mo, ornamental cover, $1.25. 


I know of no book 


Last season American letters were enriched by 


our attention from the first 


on receipt of price, 


West 23d Street, New York. 








CHOICE BOOKS IN PINE BINDINGS. 
H. W. HAGEMANN, 160 Pifth Ave., N. Y. 
Clearance catalogue on application. 


NOW READY. 


CATALOGUE OF A RICH 
COLLECTION OF NEWLY 
IMPORTED BOOKS, embracing 


the Best. Editions of Standard Authors, 
in Choice Bindings; Illuminated Missals 
and Manuscripts, Early Printed Books 
and Books of Hours, some in Black 
Letter, and many Unique Copies on 
Vellum ; Fine Collections of Portraits, 
Art and Illustrated Works, Special Copies 
of Books with Inserted Portraits, Sport- 
ing Books and Prints, and Old Lace Pat- 
terns, a marvelous collection of Ancient 
and Modern Bindings, embracing Choice 
Specimens of the following Famous 











Names: Clovis Eve, Derome, Le Gascon, 
Bozerian, Capé, Chambolle-Duru, Thi- 
baron, Petit, Lortic, Bretault, Thierry, 
Simier, Riviere, Bedford, Matthews, 
Zaehnsdorf, Tout, etc. 


NOW ON EXHIBITION AND SALE BY 
J. W. BOUTON, 


10 West 28th Street, bet. Fifth Ave. and B’way, 
NEW YORK. 
*," This Catalogue will be sent to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of 10 cts. in stamps. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK, Boston, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 


' LISHERS’ PRICES, Book-buyers will thus be afforded tne 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 





AUTOGRAPHS 
ano BOOK-PLATES 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY, 


A New Era in Bookselling. 
BRENTANO’S, 81 Union Square, 


Announce an im ant change of + Hereafter th 
will sell books oP SWEEPI G REDUCTIONS haw PU! 





opportunity to purchase from an unrivalled stock of Classic, 
Standard and Current Literature, at PRICES as LOW as 
Leary nn ANYWHERE, with the added advantage of prompt 


intelligent service. 
LL the BOOKS of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES,— 
Foreign Books. 
Mail Orders receive special attention. 


Send for Brentano’s Monthly List of New Books. Free on 
application, 


BRENTAN 0's, Wewsdeslere, bs Ueion doting Hew York 


RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
Wittiam Evarts Benjamin, 10 W. aand St., New York. 
Catalogues issued continually. 








THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books 
Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 





A.S. Ctark, 174 Fulton St., N. Y, City, (West ef B'way) 
deals in Books that are eut ef the common, as else Maga: 
tines, Catalogues upon application. 





H. WILLIAMS 
25 East 10rn Street, New Yorx. 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals, 


ames or single numbers. 

BACK numbers and sets ef all For 
ice state wants te AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

EXCHANGE, De Menil Building, St, Leuis, Mo. 


Sets, vol- 











WE PRINT BOOKS 
For authors and publishers at very low prices. 
testimony as to accuracy and excellence Write us, 
GLENS FALLS PRINTING CO., 
Glens Falls, N. Y, 


Highest 








REAL ESTATE 


TO RENT 
At Larchmont on the Sound. 








THE VICTORIA, Boston, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 


Furnished cottage. Nine rooms and bath. 
Wide piazza. Ample room for tennis-court. 
Horsecar meets all trains.» Excellent bath- 
ing, boating, fishing. 


For terms address B., care of “THE CRITIC,” 


™ Columbia 


Pad Calendar 


For 1896 




























YOU NEED IT. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessit ost 
convenient kind of storehouse for mem- 
oranda. The Columbia Desk Calendar 
is brightest and handsomest of all—full 
of dainty pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and sport. 
Occasionally reminds you of the superb 
quality of Columbia Bicycles and of 

our need of one. You won't object to 
at, of course. The Calendar will be 

for five 2-cent stamps. 
Address Calendar ent, 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

















Sidney Library Rdition 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS 


In ten octavo volumes of about 800 pages 
each, comprising the principal novels of this 
renowned writer. 


Containing Fifty Full-page Illlustra- 
tions in Etching, Photogravure 
and Half-tone. 


This edition of Dumas is the initial publication in the 
Sidney Library, which will eventually include the prin- 
cipal Standard Authors in uniform size and style of bind- 
ing. It is a perfect library set and surpasses in sub- 
stantial and artistic features all former popular-priced 
publications, 

Sold only by subscription and no bookseller can supply 
it. 





The price is $20, the entire set is delivered, and pay- 
ments are accepted at the rate of one dollar monthly. 


A sample volume will be sent by mail or messenger to 
any address on request. 


GEORGE D. SPROUL, 


PUBLISHER, 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
167 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
1200 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


ONUMENTS 


Artistic Monuments for 
designed to 


Correspondence Invited. 
J. & R, LAMB, 

























BARNES & DUNKLEE,  —Prorsusvone. 


, 287 FOURTH AVE,,NEW YORK, 














59 CARMINE ST., N. ¥. | 
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The 

Strongest 
Serial in the 
Magazine 
World for 1896 


‘* Sentimental Tommy,’ by 


J.-F, 
BARRIE 


Although just begun in SCRI BNER’S 
MAGAZIN E this new story (upon 
which Mr. Barrie has been long at work) is 
already receiving a chorus of praise from all 
quarters: 


Times-Democrat, New Orleans, says :— 

“ This story must be regarded as a literary event. 
The conception is quaint and the ‘hero out of the 
common—the little child of a daughter of Thrums 
exiled to the slums of London but imbued with all 
the traditions and prejudi-es of that little corner 
of Scotland and dreaming of it as one of the ‘ beauty 
places’ of the earth. . . . The poor mother isa 
well-imagined character, and there is grim pathos 
in the letters she writes to the woman in Thrums 
who has been ‘ gey cruel to her.’” 

Daily News, Chicago, says :— 

“ These first chapters deal with Tommy’s exist- 
ence at the tender age of five and thereabouts, and 
reveal Mr. Barrie in a new an‘ charming light. 
There is absolutely no adverse criticism to be made 
on his comprehension of the character infantile and 
the picture he gives us isone destined to live. His 
Tommy is virile, real and faulty, and critically old- 
mannish with his canny Scotch wisdom. Tommy 
wears nondescript clothes now and is merely an in- 
teresting urchin; but Mr. Barrie will ‘ grow him up’ 
soon, and then for complications.” 


The Transcript, Boston, says :— 

“There is skillful mingling of humor and pathos 
in these first chapters, and the story promises even 
In ite first stages to be one of unusual power.” 
Times-Star, Cincinnati, says :— 


“ A reading of this first instalment will do much 
to convince one that Barrie has produced a master- 
piece.” 


The New York World says :— 


“Opens in a manner that fascinates beyond any 
of his previous work.” 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, 


$3.00 a year ; 25 cts. a number. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








No, I, now rsady. Price, 65 cents, $7.50 a year, 


COSMOPOLIS: 


AN INTERNATIONAL 
MONTHLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR 


Weir of Hermiston...... 
bak Senet of the War of 


JANUARY, 1896. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Sir CHARLES DILKE. 
HeNRY JAMES, 
EDMUND GossE. 
PAUL BouRGET. 
ANATOLE FRANCE. 


The figure in the Carpet. 
Mr. Hardy’s New Novel.. 
L’Age de l’'Amour........ 
Le Chanteur de Kymé... 
Le Mouvement des ldées 
Epovarp Rop. 
GEORG!8 BRANDES 
FRANOISQUE SARCEY. 


OCHONMO. ....6..50-08 beet 
Alexandre Dumas Fils... 
Das Orakel; Eine Erin- 
DOV: 6is 0:5 ks soe--c ene 
Die Geschichte der To- 
desstrafe imRémischen 
ee we. 
Das Madchen von Ober- 
kirch: Ein Dramatis- 
cher Entwurf Goethes.. 
Tavera Pe .....6 200-005 
Zur Centenarfeier der 
Lithographie: Die 
Kunst Raffeis.......... HERMANN HELFERICH. 


CHRONICLES. 
LITERATURE—Andrew Lang, Emile Faguet, Anton 
Bettelheim. 

THE DRAMA—A. B. Walkley, Jules Lemaitre, Otto 
Neumann-Hofer. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS—Henry Norman, F. de Pres- 
sensé, ** Ignotus.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 


88 and 85 Duane St. (one door East of Broadway), 
NEW YORK. 


ERNST VON WILDENBRUOH 


THEODOR MOMMBEN. 


Ericu SCHMIDT, 
FRIEDRICH SPIELHAGEN, 











REMINGTON 


A recent canvass of the 34 principal office 
buildings in New York City showed 3,426 
writing machines in actual operation therein, 


of which were 


Remingtons, 2,698 
All other makes, - - 728 


Similar Conditions Exist Elsewhere. 


There are ntorobtrnaganns, Saba of the gen- 
eral Superiority and. Excellence of the 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter 


of which the 
Number SIX Model 
is the latest. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


PURCHASERS OF 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH 


BY IAN MACLAREN 


Who have received copies not containing 
the chapter relating the incidents of Dr. 
MacLure’'s funeral will please notify us. 
stating where their book was bought and 
the price paid. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
Publishers, 149 Fifth Ave., New York 





THE FIRST NUMBER 


of 


The North American Review 


was published in 


MAY, 


about six weeks before the 


BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 


1815 


In the announcement (dated 


| May 1, 1815) which accompa- 


number, . the 


nied the openin 
following state- 


editor made the 
ment :— 

“The articles of the Review were 
not struck off when the late news from 
Europe arrived, The irruption, of Napo- 
leon into France has falsified some of 
the presumptions, but * * * * on the 
whole the reasoning of those articles is 
not perhaps wholly contradicted by 
events.” 


The work of the Review is 
still concerned with the great 
events and the great interests of 
the world, and its articles are 
written by the recognized leaders 
in every field of human activity 
and thought. 


The North American Review 
3 BE. 14th St., N. Y. 





BANGS & CO., 


91 & 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Auctioneers of Libraries, Books and 
other Literary Property, 
Have almost daily sales from September 15th to 
July ist, each year. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 





327 Broadway, New York. 





CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
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DODD, MEAD & COPPANY’S 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


Ready, or to be published this month. 


A New Work by Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll. 


Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century. Contributions toward a Livesey 
history of the period, Edited by W. Rosextson Nicoir, LL.D., M. A., Englis 

Editor.of The Bookman, etc., assisted by Tuwmas J. Wise, author of the “ Bibliog- 
taphy of John Ruskin.” Only sooo copies will be printed, and of this number 250 
copies have been secured for America. Under no circumstances will a reprint be 
undertaken, With illustrations and fac-similes. Vol. I. Octavo, cloth, $8 00 ne/Z. 
This is one of the most important undertakings that have been contemplated for a 

long time in the history of literature. The work will probably run into six volumes, and 
by the time it 1s completed it will furnish the most valuable collection of papers in ex- 
istence toward a complete literary history ofthe century. Each volume is complete in 


ttself. 
The Paying Guest. 





By Georce Gissinc, author of ‘‘ The Year of Jubilee,” ‘‘ Eve’s Ransom,” etc, 16mo, uni- j 


form with ‘‘The Little Huguenot.” 75 cents. 


Unlike Mr. Gissing’s former work, which inclines to pessimism, this story is told in 
a lighter vein and is a most delightful comedy. It is sure to enhance Mr. Gissing’s grow- 


ing reputation. 
Fleet Street Eclogues, 


By,Joun Davipson, author of ‘Sentences and Paragraphs.’ 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. , 

The American edition of ‘‘ Fleet Street Eclogues” contains the first series as well 
as the new second series, giving all the poems their proper sequence, It was by his 
‘*Fleet Street Eclogues” that Mr. Davidson attracted marked attention and won his 
Spurs as a poet in England, and it is significant that the author as well as many 
of his critics consider it to be his best work. 


A New Volume of Poems. 
Poems. By Ernest McGarrey. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


These poems have not only the distinction of perfect rhythmic art, harmony, lyric 
quality, and the French gift of serenity and lucidity which’ mark the best American 
poetry ; they possess to a remarkable —- what our own poets sadly lack, namely, depth 

ic 


of feeling and that emotional quality w gives assurance of capacity for ne work, 
This collection of poems raises high hopes of Mr. McGaffey’s future developments in 
poetry. 


Biographical Essays. 


Being Memorial Sketches of Dean Stanley, Dean Alford, Mrs. Duncan Stewart, Paray 
ae Monial, By Aucustus J. C. Hare. Illustrated with portraits, etc. Crownoctavo, 
.50, net, 
‘‘ Mr. Hare’s name isa sufficient passport for the popularity of his work,” —‘Academy. 
‘*It is impossible to read his ks without pleasure. Mr. Hare commands the 
hea thanks of every cultivated reader for his profoundly interesting memorials.” — 
London Standap d. . 


A Tennyson Primer with a Critical Essay. 


By Wittiam Macneu.e Dixon, Professor of the English Language and Literature in 
Mason College, Birmingham, author of “ English Poetry from Blake to Browning.” 
t2mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Contents: Biography; Parentage and Childhood; At Cambridge; Marriage and 

Poet Laureateship; Married Life, Travels and Political Poems; Maud and the Idylls of the 

King; The Dramas; Closing Year.—The Poems: Poems by Two Brothers; Timbuctoo 

and the Poems of 1830; The Poems of 1832; The Poems of 1842.—The Princess, 1847,—- 

In Memoriam, 1850 ; Maud and Other Poems,—Idylls of the King, 1859-85 ; Enoch Arden, 

ete., 1864; The Dramas; Ballads and Other Poems.—A Critical Essay.—Aprenpix: Ligt 

of Dates of Bibliography. 


A New and Most Interesting Series. 
LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION. 


Attractively bound in cloth, flexible, s0 cents né¢t. 
THREE VOLUMES NOW READY. 











1, THE UPPER ROOM. By the Rev. Joun Warson, M.A. (Ian Maclaren), author 
of ‘* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” etc. 

a. CHRIST AND THE FUTURE LIFE. By the Rev. R. W. Darz, LL.D. 

3. 


Ne Maat WORDS FROM THE CROSS. By the Rev, W. Ronggrson Nicott, 
ae . Others to follow soon. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 





History of Art in 
Primitive Greece. 


MYCENIAN ART. 


By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES 
CHIPIEZ, With §64 illustrations. 
Two vols., imperial 8vo, uniform with 
** History of Art in Ancient Hgypt," 
‘* History of Art in Chaldea, Assyria,” 
etc., etc. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt top, $15.50; three-quarter crushed 
levant morocco, $22.50. 

‘* This History of * Art in Primitive Greece," 

in two handsome volumes, with 544 engravings 

in the text and 20 colored plates, we need not 
say is one of the art books of the year. 

They ave of the greatest value to the sty- 

dent of art as embodying the results of the most 

scholarly and painstaking research, while in 
beauty of illustration there is little or nothing 
which would make them more complete,” — 

Boston Daily Advertiser. 


‘This sumptuous and exhaustive work is 
embellished with over 500 sympathetic 
engravings and 20 carefully-colored plates, 
The paper upon which it is printed is un- 
usually strong and tensive, and the type 
large and restful to the eye; while the version 
is direct, without being stilted. idiomatically 
fluent, and free from the charge of ‘diffuse- 
ness and prolixity. It embodies, perhaps, 
the most authoritative treatise on the sub- 
ject.”--Philadelphia Press. 


‘* These volumes most worthily fulfil the prom- 
ise of their predecessors. As before the 
ample pictorial apparatus (544 engravings and 
20 colored plates) matches the well-proportioned 
and judicious text; the. combination makes a 
histary destined to be standard and stative 
Sor a long time.”—Boston Literary World. 


th. 





For Sale by all Booksellers or by the Publishers, 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
51 East 10th St, (Near Broadway), N. Y. 





The Mercantile Lib: . 
ASTOR PLACE Contains 250,000 Volumes. 
Branches: 426 sth ave, and 120 Broadway. 
Books delivered to all parts of the city. 


The Robert Clarke C0 


Have just published 


THE YELLOWSTONE 
: NATIONAL PARK, 


Historical and Descriptive. 


By Capt. HIRAM M. CHITTENDEN, U.S.A. 


Illustrated with 21 full-page phototypes. 42 photo- 
types in the text. Three small maps 
and a large folded map. 
Syo, pp. 397. Price, $1.50 net. 


THE ROBERT CLARKE C0., 








149-151 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


CINCINNATI. 











January 18 1896 


The Critic 











An Important and Timely Book. 





The Key of the Pacific, 


the Nicaragua Canal. 


By ARCHIBALD ROSS COLQUHOUN. 


INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT (RETIRED), 


First Administrator of Mashonaland: F. 


R.G.8,, F R.C.1., A.M.1.C.E., etc. , ete,; } 


Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society ; Special Correspondent of ‘The Times” Newspaper, 
Author of “ Across Chrysé,” ‘* Amongst the Shans,” *‘ Matabeleland and our Position 
in South Africa,” etc., etc , etc. } 


Large Demy 870, pp. xvii-443. With Numerous Iinstrations, Maps, and Plans, $7,00. 


CONTENTS: Historical Iutroduction—The Three Main Schemes—The Canal Route—The Question of | 


Guarantee—Tne Value of Canal and Lake—The Ex :avations and Divide Cuts -Embankments and Dams 
—Drainage, Lockage, Locks, Sections—The Harbonrs—Climate, Labour, Volcanoes—Native Races and 
Prehist ric Kem+ins -Comparisons with Suez ~—'lime of Transit, Cost, Time for Completion Demand of 
the -_ Great Canals—Geography of Nicaragua —Kesources of Nicaracua—Social and Politica] Nicara- 
art {.)—Soclal and Political Nicaragua (Part II. 


gua ( 


NEW BOOKS. 


LONDON AND THE KINGDOM, 


A history derived mainly from the Archives at 
Guildhall in the custody of the Corporation of 
the City of London. By R&GINALD R, SHARPE, 
D.C.L , Records Clerk in the Office of the Town 
Clerk of the City of London. 8 vols. 8vo. Each 
vol., $3 50. 


“This is an important and authentic history of 
the relations between the Ci'y of London and the 
country atlarge. Such a work cannot but be of im- 
mense value to the historical student, and its issue 
by the Corporation is a laudable undertakirg.” 


A SPIRITUAL FAITH: Sermons, 
By the Rev. JOHN HAMILTON THOM. Witha Memorial 





Preface by the Kev. Dr. JAMES MARTINEAU, with 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxi-366, $1.75. 


)—The Effects of the Canal—Appendices— Index. 


IN THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH. 

By the Rev. C. Exnest Smitu, M. A., Rector of the 
Church of St Michaeland all Angelx, Baltimore, 
Md ; Kxamining Chaplain to the Bishopof Mary- 
land: author of ‘The Old Church in the New 
Land,” 1Zmo, $1.25. : 


PAGAN IRELAND: An Archeological 
Sketch, 


A Hand-book of Irish Pre-christian Antiquities. By 
W. G. WOOU-MARIIN, M R.L A., Author of 
“The Lake Dwellings of Ireland,” etc With 
over 400 [ilustrations. Bibliovraphy, and Index. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xxvii, 689, $5.00. 


THE LAW OF SINAI. Being Devotional 
Addresses on » Command- 
ments, 


By the Rev. B. W. Ranpo.ra, M A., Principalof Ely 
Theological College, Hon. Canon *f Ely, Exam- 
ining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln. $1.25. 














LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


NEW YORK. 





NEW MUSIC. 


CORES eee eee ree seeeeeeseeneeeereee 


The Columbia Book of College Songs 
THE LATEST doaaue cant AND GLEES 


as sung by the Glee Club and students of Columbia 
College, New York City. One of the best books of 
college songs ever published. 


Price, $1.00. 


PTET eTOTEPEP eee ere) 


“ ‘We Plouch ‘the Field and Scatter.” 
IEG, «65 b'ts00 baanaseeiieedeneades 
A good song for low voice 


*¢T Sat at My Latticed Window.” 
PERLET 


PTePeECEeE Se TC eee ee er er 


One of the best concert songs of the day. 
**I Love Only You.’’ 


BN ass oe nouns puduwnepnoenseene 
Has all the 


50c, 
qualities of a great popular success. 


Music Books. 
Musical Literature, 
Musical Instruments. 


GUITARS, 
MANDOLINS, 
BANJOS. 











50c. |Lhe Repair of Musical (nstruments, 


Being the manufacturers of high-grade musica! 
instruments, « e arein # position to make a specialty 
of this clase of work. you have an instrument 
which has been discarded bevause of its dilapidated 
condition, send it to us and we wii] restore it to good 
condition at a reasonable price. 


PIANOS TO RENT. 





DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, 18th St. 





WE CLIP THEM FOR YOU. 
NEWSPAPERS of all kinds from everywhere. 
Dailies to smallest weeklies from ev Also Maga- 


state, 
zines, literary, mu: oglemise Publications, trade 


sic, art and 

and class papers, Allthe best English Magazines included. 
Our readers are intelligent By ete Give us your 
order for articles we will 








‘* TRILBYANA: The Rise and Progress 
of a Popular Novel’’ 


let, untrimmed, 


A 56-page illustrated pam 
Regular edition, 25 cts. 250 


rubricated cover. 





signed copies on hand-made paper. $1, net. 
THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





E 


AN QPPORTUNE BOOK. ' 


urepe in Africa 
inthe 19th Century. 


By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. 
8vo. 456 Pages. $2.50. 


Inno other single work .can the. full history 


of the discovery, exploration, conquestand 
colonization of Africa by European powers 
be found so briefly, and yet so comprehen- 
sively stated, as in this book. 4 

The volume comes with especial appropri- 
ateness at this time. 


The New York Times says: “To those who are 
ignorant of the manner in which Africa has been 
parceled out by the European nations, and of how 
completely it has become a collection of great col- 
onies with governors from abroad, the book will 
appear as a surprise. - A very complete and 
interesting story of Africa and its recent develop- 
ment is contained in the volume.” 


Will be sent postpaid on receipt of price by the 
publishers. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO. 


New Books About South Africa, 


Memories of Mashona- 
land. 


By the Right Rev. Bistiop Knigur Brvon, formerly 
Bishop of Mashonaland. Cloth, 8vo, $2 50, 








Twelve Hundred Miles 
in an Ox-Wagon. 


By ALICn BALFoUR. With numerous Illustrations 
from sketches by the author, Cloth, 8vo, $8.50, 
“Twelve Hundred Miles in a Wagon.” Miss Bal- 
four’s book on South Africa, is likely to gain more 
readers as a consequence of receut events. Itisa 
straightforward, absolutely natural narrative of a 
eres across the seat of tom *blematical) war, dure 
ng which the lady was the guest of the now famous 
ey. zaeenoee at hie official residence "—N, ¥. Bven- 
ng Sun. 





PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. A NEW NOVEL, 


Her Own Devices. 


By C. G. COMPTON. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 





DEAN HOLE'’S NEW BOOK, 


A Little Tour in Amer- 


Ica. 

By the Very Rev. 8. Raynotps Hots, Dean of 
Ru chester, author of * P iitte Tour in Ireland,” 
‘¢The Memoriex of Dean Hole,” A Book About 
Roses,’ etc 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 

London Times:—** His ripple over with fun. 
but hix humor is not fatiguivg. Cronese it is never 
obrerrtgn apd Madly bat Sov ondacriinading 
obeerv"tion an ut not 
appreciation.” ’. 

London Graphic:—* There is not a page that does. 
not contain some good thing—a gem of wit, a tow h 
of wi-dom, a scrap of kindly counsel, a 
anecdote, or a homely truth.” 





TO BE PUBLISHED JANUARY 27th, 


Fire and Sword in the. 


Sudan. 
By hom Paswa. 8vo, cloth, 650 pages. Profusely 


ustrated. and containing latest maps of 
Sudan. $5.00, box 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 


Publisher, 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, 






























The Critic 








“Absolutely Pure-elcus 
WALTER BAKER & Co, Laren 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


Nutritious - 
The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


DORCHESTER, MASS. | 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA | 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 





*AVOID IMITATIONS: | 
| 





EDUCATIONAL 
CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn, Christmas vacation Dec, 19th to Jan. 6th. 


Advan s of City and Country. 
™ Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 











eae Connecticut. 

T. MAR ARET’S DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
ScHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Sept. 18th 189s Twenty- 
first year. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, -D., Rector. 

Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 




















Thirty-four courses 


For pamphlet giving full inf 
Clerk of the Committee, 








NEW YORK 





T. AGNES SCHOOL, 
Under the direction of Bisnor Doane, agth year. 
Miss Ex.ten W. Bovon, Principal. Albany, N. Y. 





RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
mans Acatemies, and Bociness. U. 5. Army olficer detalled 
at Riverview Pe fond of War, 

JOSEPH B. BISBEE, Principal, Poughkeepsie, N, Y, 
264 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


‘Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year, For circulars, address 
Mrs. C, F. Haart, Principal, 


NEW YORK CITY 
THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Dirgcror. 

Scholastic Year 1895-96 
extending from SerTemMpeR 1st to MAy tsT. The faculty 
embraces the foremost artists and instructors of America, 
and it — be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers, 
ee: MISSES. ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 














can 





Rivarsipe Drive, 
_ Sgth and 86th Streets, New York 
NEW YORK CITY. 








NORTH CAROLINA 


osSt. Mary’s School for Girls, Raleigh, N. ‘C. 
to «The Advent Term of the Fifty-fourth School Year 
will begin September 19, 1895. 
Certifivate admits to Vassar. 
REV. B. SMEDES, A.M. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
AVE YOU a daughter to educate and send to school? 
H 7 ask f from M 






















FRENCH BOOKS 





Number 726 








Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 
Report. 


ROMANS CHOISIS, a series. Pure,of hich literary | Food 


value, and representative of the authors; printed in 
large ‘pe on good paper. Prive, cloth, 85 cents; 
en 


pa . cents. 

"No. 9. La Neuvaine de Colette, by JEANNE SCHULTZ, 
236 pages. 

No. 10, Perdue, by Mme. HENRY GREVILLE. 859 


pages. ‘ 
®. 11. Mile, Solange, by FRANCOIS DE JULLIOT. 
859 pages. 

No, 12. Vaillante, ou Ce que femme veut, by 
JACQUES VINCENT. 227 pages, 

Complete catalogue on application. For sale by 
all booksellers, or postpaid on reveipt of price by 
the publisher, 


WILLIAI1 R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St,), N. Y. 








THE DRAMA 


| 
M THEATRE, 4th Ave. & 234d St. | 
DANIEL FROHMAN, Manager. 
15. Matinees Thursday and Saturday. 


BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT 
E BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT 


[=| Gia | 
— | Comedy. 








Spring 


Dress Fabrics. 
Fancy Mohairs, | 
Plain. Mohatrs, 
English & Scgtch Suitings. | 


SPRING NOVELTIES, 
Plaids, Mixtures, Checks & Stripes. 


Proadvoay LK 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





| 
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Roya Baxinc Powpre Co,, 106 Wall Street, New York. 


83rd SEMI-ANNUAL 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


—OF THE— 


Phenix Insurance Co, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


JANUARY st, 1896. 


CASH CAPITAL, $2,000,000.00. 
ASSETS AVAILABLE FOR FIRE LOSSES, 


$5,246,519.68 


AS FOLLOWS: 





Cash on Hand, in Bank, and with Agents, $612,216 99 
State Stocks and Bonds, - - See 28.875 00 
Hartford Bank Stocks, - - - 597,600 00 
Miscellaneous Bank Stocks, - - = 405,208 00 
Corporation and Railroad Stocks and 

Bonds, ~ - - - - - 2,470,685 00 
ote? & City, und Water Bonds, - - 859.020 00 
Real Estate, - “6 - - - - 476,917 68 
Loans on Collatéral, - == - - - 81,700 00 
Real Estate Loans, - - - - .- 225,840 29 
Accumulated Interestand Rents, - - 


88,061 72 
$5,246,519 68 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS, 


LIABILITIES.” 
Cash Capital, - = - - -« $2.000,000 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses, - - 842,441 43 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, - «= = 2,479,184 
NET SURPLDS, - = & ‘* = 424,048 4 


TOTAL ASSETS, 


§5.246.519 68 
Total Losses Paid since Organization of Company, 


$38,047,470.01 


D. W, C. SKILTON, J, H, MITCHELL, 


PRESIDENT. VICE-PRESIDENT. 
GEO, H. BURDICK, CHAS. E. GALACAR, 
SEORETARY. 2p VICE-PRESIDENT. 


JOHN B. KNOX, Ass’? SkoneTary. 


H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Depart- 
ment, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

THEO, F. SPEAR, Assistant Genéral Agent Western 
Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. E. MAGILL, General Agent. Pacific Department, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SMITH '& TATLEY, Managers Canadian Depart- 


ment, Montreal, Can 





